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P “Like sleeping on a pillow” 
For Women’s THE sleeping comfort of a bed depends on the resiliency of 
the Spring. Resiliency depends on scientific construction. 
Herein lies the reason for the extraordinary comfort of the 
LUBS HOTELS ENGLANDER ‘‘Featherest’’ CO1L SPRING. (1) There are 14 

a . twists to each coil... (2) The four patented stabilizers elim- ) 
inate sagging at the sides. There are 99 spirals in the full size 

and spring. All sizes to fit Metal or Wood Beds. Q Sold at Furni- 

ture and Department Stores...... Q Write for Booklet. 


ENGLANDER SPRING BeEp Co., 100-102 W. 32nd St., New York 
88-90 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 3961 Lowe Ave., Chicago, III. 
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nina knows 
the short-cut 
to beauty 


N O need to think of beauty in terms 

of hours, dollars and a whole flock 
of bottles and boxes. Nina shows you 
how to get your treatments down to 
minutes, cents—and a single jar... 
What a relief! 


Nina Geranium Cream is different 
from anything else you ever used. A 
fluid cream. Fragrant, not with perfume 
added, but with its own healing flower- 
oils. Three creams in one—night, day, 
bleach. So easy and pleasant to use 
that you never forget it. So quick in 
its results that you’re convinced at once. 


Nina at Night 


Shake the jar. Run your finger round 
the stopper-top—such a tiny bit you 
don’t seem to have taken any. Massage 
it gently into your face, especially under 
your eyes—how good it feels! ... In 
the morning—no trace of Nina left ex- 
cept its results. Your skin feels cool— 
looks fresh—no circles under your eyes— 
smoother already...In a week—blem- 
ishes, sallow skin gone...In a month— 
lines fading, muscles tightening . . . And 
you’ve hardly begun to use the jar! 


Nina in the Morning 


Another film—rubbed in—rubbed off to 
leave a new kind of make-up foundation. 
Your rouge blends easily; your powder 
doesn’t need perpetual renewing. No 
more shiny nose ... And the night-time 
beauty-work of Nina goes on all day! 
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peranium cream 


Ask Nina! 


Miss Nina Nestor will be glad to advise you 
without obligation, upon questions pertaining to 
the improvement of the complexion and modern 
methods of face grooming. Write her stating your 
natural coloring and the condition of your skin. 
She will suggest individual treatment and advise 
regarding daytime and evening make-up. 


posececcree2 CLIP AND MAIL -°-°°--"- = 
1 PRODUITS NINA, Inc. 3% 
j 580 Fifth Avenue, New York i 
| Please send me postpaid one jar Nina Geranium 
| Cream. I enclose $3.50. | 
I 
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When writing to Produits Nina, Inc., please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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THE WOMAN OF THE MONTH 


We introduce the new president of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs; ciected 

a] at its nineteenth Biennial Convention in San Antonio, in June. She is Mrs. John 

fF. Sippel, of Maryland, who succeeds Mrs. John D. Sherman, of Colorado. Mrs. 
Sippel brings charm as well as capability to her big new task. 
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Courtesy of Harper Brothers 


This lady with her bonnet, her tight jacket, her train, had troubles that those who lament the days of “modest” clothes forget 


“These Good Old Days” 


Those Who Mourn the Passing of the “Lovely, Sane, Leisurely Life” 
of the Seventies and the Eighties Are Invited to Revise 
Their Impressions in Favor of the Present 


By 


HESE the good old 

days! . Oh, I know there 

is a lot of talk against these 

parlous modern times and still 

more stuff prattled concerning 
the sweet joys of the past! “ If modern 
people credit the statements of the 
elderly folk they must think that the 
gate of Eden closed as recently as the 
elegant eighties and that before then 
everything was Elysian. 

“Oh, those lovely, sane, sensible 
leisurely old days!” a feminine Jeremiah 
laments. “Think of the time our 
mothers had for cooking and sewing 
and cultivating their friends!” 

“Ah, yes!” sighs another. “And do 
you remember what delicious things our 
mothers used to cook? And do you re- 
call what pretty clothes we used to have 
—such nice, good-looking, warm, 
modest clothes? I recall how, as a lit- 
tle girl, I wore’—— 


are 
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“Not only as a little girl!’ another 
interrupts. ‘Think what you wore as 
you grew older! Those were the days 
when morality and modesty were upper- 
most in people’s minds. We thought 
good and fine and pure thoughts, and 
our talk was a reflection of those 
thoughts. Morals religion ruled 
our lives.” 

“Indeed they did!’ the chorus bursts 
forth. ‘‘Now it has all changed! Ah 
—those were the blessed days!” 

I was a small child in the seventies. 
Occasionally the wails of others who 
were youngsters then have been so loud 
and infectious that I might have added 
my voice to theirs had I not appreciated 
that it is a custom of the elderly to 
mourn the miseries of the present and 
exalt the joys of the past. There is a 
good reason for this practice. It mag- 
nifies the importance of the protestants 
if they can make people believe that 


5 


and 


their times were better than 
ent times, that people in this generat’on 
have lost comforts, serenity and other 
blessings their grandparents enjoyed. 

Perhaps I make a fetish of honest 
thinking. Therefore, instead of joining 
my feeble pipe to the chorus of my con- 
temporaries and my elders, I try to think 
straight and look down the years into 
that much-lamented and overrated past- 
And I do not find it so good. Several 
matrons I know who now regret it 
would lie down in their tracks and die if 
they were forced to live as women lived 
in that past for which they profess to 
yearn. 

As I remember back fifty years, I 
know whereof I speak. 

Suppose just for the sake of experi- 
ment we recall one day in the life of 
a housekeeper in the serene seventies. 
Let us consider some of the things she 
had to do—and do without. 


these pres- 
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Who would return to the over-furnished rooms of the serene seventies and the elegant 


eighties—even with a modern vacuum cleaner to use on the corners? 


If there were children in the family 
—and there usually were—one servant 
was kept pretty busy at what might be 
called the menial or heavy tasks such 
as sweeping, cleaning, washing dishes, 
cooking plain meals. All fine or fussy 
cooking was performed by the house- 
keeper. She used to descend to the 
kitchen on Saturday mornings to make 
desserts and dainties that would last for 
some days. Such were pies, jellies, cakes, 
cookies. The preparation of these could 
not be entrusted to the one servant, 
often a “greenhorn” recently arrived 
from Ireland. 


ILK was brought to the back 
M door early in the mornings by 
a man who dipped it out into 
a pail that the maid handed to him. I 
shudder to think of the germs that must 
have been dipped from that big can! If 
the housekeeper needed extra milk she 
could not send to a near-at-hand dairy for 
it. No, she must decide the night be- 
fore just how much she would require 
for the next twenty-four hours. There 
were, of course, few ingredients already 
prepared, such as we now buy. No 
shelled nuts, nor seeded raisins, nor 
cleaned currants. ‘The housewife must 
take all these in their original state and 
get them ready for her use. Every 
raisin must be seeded—and such a job 
as that seeding was! Stems and grit 
must be removed from tiny currants— 
and as one young person used to say 
there were ten dirts to every currant. 
All oysters and clams must be opened in 
one’s own kitchen. Fish and fowl must 
be cleaned there. The dozens of things 
that are now done to save the house- 
wife labor were performed by her or 
her maid in those good old times! 
It was impossible to buy jellies or 


_ ae = 
preserves or pickles from shops, so the 
housekeeper put up these herself. There 
was no paraffin to melt and pour on the 
surface of jellies to prevent mold. Each 
container must be covered with a round 
of tissue paper cut carefully to fit in- 
side the glass, then dipped into brandy 
or grain alcohol. Over the top of each 
glass was pasted a cover made of white 
paper. All labels were written by hand 
and attached to the top or side of the 
container. 

Did I not fear to become tedious, | 
could go on for pages telling of the in- 
conveniences of those good old days—the 
inconveniences that bore heavily upon 
the housekeeper. I could tell of thick 
carpets that were tacked down and must 
be swept by hand with a heavy broom, 
and lifted and beaten spring and fall; 
of yeast that must be made from hops; 
of bread that, to be good, must be baked 
at home. Of course there was “baker’s 
bread”—but such poor stuff as it was! 

As to canned foods, they were few 
and were not good. “Nice” people did 
not use them. Cereals must be soaked 
for hours, and cooked for more hours 
to be digestible. Prepared breakfast- 
foods were unknown. 

As to ranges, one always burned coal 
or wood. Cooking by gas or electricity 
was unknown fifty years ago. 

But to leave the realm of the kitchen 
and go to other parts of the house. In 
the largest home of that period there 
would be but one bathroom—and this 
was considered a luxury. The plumbing 
was enclosed in dark wooden paneling. 
Behind this paneling lurked cockroaches: 
I remember as a child seeing one of these 
creatures in the tub. I fancied armies 
of them in reserve—hordes that would 
come up through the waste-pipe of the 
tub and attack me while I was bathing. 
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That I never saw more than one roach 
speaks volumes for the thoroughness of 
my mother’s vigilance. But think of 
the work required to preserve cleanliness 
and sanitary conditions in the era be- 
fore open plumbing was installed. 

In those good old days the house- 
keeper with only one servant often had 
a houseful of children. Too often one 
of the children was sick. They were 


all the time getting something—ear- 
aches, colds, sore throats, stomach- 
aches. Those of us who remember fifty 


years back can recall some of the drugs 
and methods used to alleviate our child- 
ish sufferings. Such awful medicines 
that were served au naturel, as it were! 
No blessed capsules in which to press 
the bitter quinine or other distasteful 
mass; castor oil that had undergone 
no process to mitigate its odious quali- 
ties. Let those who still find it, as it is, 
loathsome, reflect on what it was 
in its uncloaked vileness less than 
half a century back. When my mother 
brought it into my room at night [ 
wished that she would let me die of 
whatever ailed me sooner than make 
me drink the mess. To be sure, one 
could buy certain sugar-coated pills, but 
the most essential medicines were given 
just as they were. And there were so 
many drugs administered then! Epsom 
salts, Rochelle salts, sulphur-and-mo- 
lasses, calisaya—I shudder when I con- 
sider them. As to external applications, 
there were hot and slimy flaxseed poul- 
tices and big glass bottles filled with hot 
water and covered with flannel. These 
last never would stay on the part of the 
anatomy to which they were applied. 
Of course, with a youngster, the 
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stomach was where the most common 
ache occurred, and unless one held the 
bottle there with both hands, it rolled 
off! 

| fancy there was not much fun in 
being a housekeeper and mother com- 
bined in that distant period. I know 
there was not much pleasure in the 
process of acquiring an education. 


N large cities there were good pub- 

lic schools, but in small towns one 

must be taught at home or go to 
an expensive private school. We had 
dreadful lessons and ponderous text- 
books. We learned to read laboriously 
and our spelling lessons were night- 
mares. As to arithmetic, I can still re- 
member the sinking of heart that as- 
sailed me at the thought of the 
multiplication table. For we learned, or 
tried to learn, a great deal of it at one 
time. (1 never did learn, by the way, 
to say right off quickly how much nine 
times eight are, nor nine times seven. 
Even now I have to begin at nine times 
five and “work up” to those posers.) 
Then there was grammar. We did not 
call it “English.” It was “grammar.” 
And we had to parse. I recall start- 
ing to parse portions of Pope’s “Essay 
on Man” and becoming so charmed by 
the poetry that I learned pages of it by 
heart—and missed my grammar lesson 
the next day. 

But I have strayed from the house- 
keeper and mother to the children. To 
return to the overworked parent of 
forty or fifty years back. She must 
make most of her children’s clothes— 
and they wore an unbelievable number. 
There were sewing-machines, but they 








This eighteen-year-old girl of the 
seventies did not look like a flapper 
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No labor-saving devices in this kitchen. And Thanksgiving and Christmas meant sev- 
eral days’ work for mother, grandmother and the girls 


were big, cumbersome things that gave 
one a backache. Much of the dainty 
work had to be done by hand. Scarcely 
any underwear, except stockings and 
heavy woolen shirts and drawers, could 
be bought ready-made. The few pieces 
procurable were of such coarse material 
that mothers hesitated to let their little 
children wear them. As to table and 
bed-linen, it was all bought by the yard 
and hemmed at home. 

I have spoken of the quantities of 
clothes children wore in those good old 
times. There were woolen garments 
that reached to ankles and wrists and 
that irritated the skin maddeningly. 
Over the long drawers were pulled 
thick stockings. Then came a muslin 
waist and to this were buttoned a thick 
flannel petticoat and a starched muslin 
one. By the time a child was thirteen 
or fourteen years of age she was deemed 
old enough to wear a corset—a boned 
atrocity that “‘slenderized” the waist 
and pushed the flesh up into the bust. 
As children grew into young woman- 
hood, the corsets were laced firmly and 
tightly each morning lest the figure 
“spread.” 

Elderly folk decry modern dress. Con- 
sider it as it is in its worst manifesta- 
tions and then contrast it with what 
young women wore in the eighties. 
There were for them, as for their 
juniors, woolen combinations or union 
suits with long legs and sleeves for 
winter; of lighter material with short 
sleeves and legs in summer. Over this 
garment was worn a heavy corset, long 
below the waist, high above. It 
squeezed in the waistline as described, 
and also compressed hips and bust, for 
it extended down to the thighs and 
reached up almost to the arm-pits. Then 
came a chemise, reaching to the knee, 


sometimes below it. Over this were 
worn two petticoats—one of woolen, the 
other and longer one of starched muslin 
or cambric almost touching the floor. 


HEN came the dress skirt hooked 
tightly about the waist, and with 
yards and yards of material, much 
of which rested on the floor. After 
which one was buttoned or hooked into 
a bodice or basque, or waist. In my 
young girlhood this waist was very high 
in the neck and had long and _ tight 
sleeves. The collar was so high that if 
one were plump her face looked like a 
door-/nob with a ribbon tied around it. 
The sleeves were puffed on the shoulders 
and it took two people to help a woman 
into her coat. I well remember the 
agony of those tight sleeves—how one 
must put on her hat and adjust her 
veil before hooking up her dress. It 
was almost impossible to get the hands 
to the head while wearing a handsome 
and fashionable satin or velvet dress. 
The long full skirts swept dirt and 
germs on stockings and underwear. Hair 
was piled on top of the head and an 
absurd hat was perched on top of that. 
Look on this picture, then on the 
present-day fashions. Verily—for com- 
fort and sense—these are the good old 
days! I admit clothes are not always 
in the best of taste now, but at least 
they are not the atrocities that they 
were in the seventies and eighties. 

As to whether the present style of 
dress is immodest or not depends largely 
on the mind of the beholder. Fifty 
years ago, evening dresses were of a 
décolleté type that would shock us to- 
day. I think silk-covered legs less shock- 
ing than uncovered shoulders and busts. 

My personal opinion is that in my 

(Continued on page 31) 
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THE G. O. P. CONVENTION 


The Speed With Which Herbert Hoover Was Nominated for President 
Showed Leadership in Which a Woman Had Opportunity 
to Prove Her Political Prowess 


T what Kansas City proudly 

calls ““The Cross Roads of 

the Country” and “The 

Heart of America,” the Re- 

publican cohorts met to pick 
the man who could make the strongest 
appeal for the franchise of the citizenry 
of the United States. 

To a degree, East was pitted against 
West, industrialism and finance against 
agriculture. The man who won first 
place on the ticket was of both East 
and West, a cosmopolitan; his field em- 
braces every phase of activity in te 
United States. His running mate repre- 
sents agriculture in territory and the 
United States Senate in essence. This is 
a compromise ticket, if you will, but 
hardly does the mind of the oldest at- 
tendant at national conventions run 
back to a time when a ticket was not 
the result of compromise. 

Before the delegates met in Kansas 
City it was evident that Herbert 
Hoover was leading all other candidates, 
and there was much rustling about 
among the politicians for a candidate 
who could beat him. New York and 
some other states saw no other but 
President Coolidge available for that 
purpose, and although Mr. Coolidge rest- 
ed on prev-ous declinations and 
had issued vetoes which s-em 
equivalent to signing his death 
warrant as a candidate, the 
wing of the Republican Party 
which did not want Hoover 
clung persistently to the hope 
that the convention could be 
stampeded for the President. 

Mr. Hoover’s pre-convention 
campaign had active and en- 
thusiastic handling. James W. 
Good, a former Representative 
in Congress from lowa, who 
was in charge, had the ass’st- 
ance, not only of shrewd and 


experienced politicians but of 


devoted and loyal friends of 
Mr. Hoover. They never 
wavered in their confidence that This 


their candidate would be nomi- 
nated. They did not concern 
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themselves about the formidable Mr. 
Coolidge, having taken the stand that 
it showed greater loyalty to the Presi- 
dent to accept his word at its face 
value than to suspect him of playing 
for position by holding back to be 
dratted. 

At all points the Hoover management 
took the position of being open and 
above board, of getting all the dele- 
gates they could and letting it be known 
that they were out for delegates. 

All along the line the Hooverites 
were entrenched in the best positicn. 
Sniping failed to dislodge them. The 
attempted combination against Hoover 
after delegates arrived in Kansas City 
was an abortive thing. The allies, 
whose motto was, “Any one to beat 
Hoover,” were not agreed on any one. 
Coolidge, Dawes, Curtis, Lowden, Wat- 
son, Goff, Norris were sent up as trial 
balloons, but there was a lack of confi- 
dence on the part of those who sent 
them up. The mystery that was made 
of the ‘word from Coolidge’ was 
largely a whistling to keep up their 
courage. The theories about it were 
various. Everett Sanders, his secretary, 


had it in his pocket; Andrew Mellon, 
the Administration’s right hand man, 
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house in’ West Branch, lowa, where Herbert 
Houver was born fulfills the tradition of a humble 


birthplace for a great American 


had it; William M. Butler, chairman of 
the National Committee and friend of 
the President, would present it to the 
convention. It was a sort of ‘“‘who’s-got- 
the-button” game. 

The anti-Hoover forces waited 
breathlessly for the arrival of the Penn- 
sylvania delegation, whose large vote 
was unpledged. It was one of the lat- 
est to get into Kansas City. Secretary 
Mellon went from the train to his room 
saying hesitantly that he would see the 
newspaper representatives at eight 
o'clock that evening. The hour came 
and the reporters were on hand. Not 
so, the Secretary. The newspaper men 
moved about uneasily from Mr. Mel- 
lon’s rooms to the corridors. Finally, 
some one appeared with a statement. It 
was not from Mr. Mellon, however, 
but from Mr. Vare, who announced 
that he regarded Mr. Hoover as the 
strongest candidate the Republicans 
could put up and that he would use 
his influence for him in the caucus. 
United States Senator David Reed 
appeared and said that Mr. Mellon 
was in conference. Later it 
was permitted to leak through that Mr. 
Mellon was disposed to vote for Mr. 
Hoover. That settled it. Massachu- 
setts thereupon clinched the 
matter through the announce- 
ment of Mr. Butler that he 
would vote for Mr. Hoover 
and that he was satisfied that 
such a course would meet 
“with the approval of our be- 
loved President.’’ Massachu- 
setts, which was honeycombed 
with Hoover sentiment, was 
believed to have forced Mr. 
Butler’s action just as a simi- 
lar cause in Pennsylvania had 
brought that state into line. 
The anti-Hoover move van- 
ished into thin air as Pennsyl- 
vania transformed itself neatly 
into a unanimous Hoover dele- 
gation, 

Meanwhile more and more 
delegates and visitors donned 
the yellow poppy of California, 
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Herbert Hoover 


Whose nomination confirmed a popular choice 


the Hoover emblem, and crowded the 
Hoover headquarters, which radiated 
happiness and expectation. 

Next to James W. Good, Mrs. Ma- 
bel Walker Willebrandt, Assistant At- 
torney-General of the United States, 
probably deserved more credit than any 
other one person for the successful issue 
of the Hoover candidacy. This was the 
more surprising as she had not been 
classed as a very active politician. She 
has been from the beginning, however, 
a warm supporter of Hoover's candi- 
dacy and proved herself an astute and 
practical worker. By her methods and 
influence she made a new place tor 
women in politics. If there had to be 
“steam rollering,” Mrs. Willebrandt 
did not shy at the steam roller. If 
there were occasions for finesse, she was 
the one to deal with them. With a good 
head and recognized honesty she was a 
torce that was soon acknowledged. 


RS. Willebrandt was rewarded 
by being made chairman of the 
important credentials committee, 
the first woman to hold such a position. 
And in that committee she exercised the 
acuteness and political acu- 


same legal] 
men that she had shown before. Her 


clear presentation of the majority re- 
port commanded the attention of the 
ofttimes unruly convention. The mi- 
nority put up a stiff fight, but when 
the vote was taken, the support of the 


Majority report was the measure of the 
strength of Herbert Hoover. 

On the resolutions committee 
Was 1 woman, although Mrs. 


there 


Ruth 











Hanna McCormick might 
have been Illinois’ repre- 
sentative if she had wanted 
to. She had withdrawn as 
committeewoman and 
recommended the choice of 
Mrs. Jacob Baur in her 
place. She had the inten- 
tion of seconding the nomi- 
nation of Frank O. Low- 
den for President. That, 
she said, was honor enough. 
As it turned out, Mr. 
Lowden _ withdrew his 
name, and so there were 
no secending speeches. 

The candidacy of form- 
er Governor Lowden was 
one of the sad_ incidents 
of the convention. He 
had the friendship and 
admiration of many dele- 
gates not pledged to him. 
Mr. Lowden is a farmer. 
He has made a study of 
farm conditions, and prom- 
ised a remedy for present 


troubles. He was, how- 
ever, only one of several 
farm candidates. The 


farm vote would be di- 
vided. He held a certain 
strength but could not in- 
crease it. The Hoover snowball rolled 
on and the edges of Mr. Lowden’s 
support were frayed. He might have 
had the nomination for Vice President. 
He would not consider it. 

When it became apparent that the 
first ballot would show Herbert Hoover 
as the nominee of the con- 
vention, Mr. Lowden 
would not let his name go 
before it. In withdrawing 
he assailed the action of his 
party in failing to meet 
fully and fairly in its plat- 
form the agricultural prob- 
lem. It did not leave a 
good taste in the mouth 
and Mr. Lowden was by 
common consent out of the 
counsels of the party. 

With Hoover riding to 
victory with 837 votes on 
the first ballot, only 545 
being necessary for a choice, 
the interest shifted to the 
selection of a Vice Presi- 
dential nominee. Mr. 
Hoover had been asked to 
express his wishes and had 
sent word in reply that he 
would say nothing before 
he was nominated. 

His managers, however, 
studied the question deeply, 
considering especially 
Charles G. Dawes, and 
John U. Tilson, majority 
floor leader. There would 
have been little question 
about Senator Curtis from 
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the first except for a speech he had made 
early in his campaign for the Presiden- 
tial nomination in which he had said 
that the Republicans should not name 
a candidate whom they would have to 
defend. This was a slap at Hoover, 
whose Americanism and Republicanism 
had been questioned by his opponents. 

Finally, the Hoover supporters de- 
cided to swallow this unpleasant dose 
for the sake of the greater good of plac- 
ating the farmer. They agreed to Cur- 
tis and Curtis agreed to take second 
place. 

Curtis is of the Senate group, being 
majority leader. His affability has made 
him friends and no enemies in that body. 
He is of the West, the agricultural 
West. He literally represents Kansas. 
He thinks as Kansas does and the Kan- 
sans trust him implicity. He cleaned 
up a county in Kansas when he was a 
young attorney and that made his repu- 
tation. He has been elected from Kan- 
Sas since to any office he wanted. He 
is not an orator of the first order but 
he talks well enough, and shakes hands 
with ready cordiality. He and Herbert 
Hoover complement each other well. 


are becoming less and less import- 

ant. No one reads them and no 
one cares what is in them. However 
much truth there may be in that, the 
making of a platform is an intricate and 
taxing business. To the resolutions com- 
mittee falls the task of hearing the pleas 
and recommendations of all sorts and 


Ser one has said that platforms 


conditions of people who come to a con- 
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Mrs. Hoover 


Who may be the next first lady of the land 
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vention hoping to get a plank in the 
platform, of selecting what they con- 
sider the best calculated to bear the 
weight of the nominee and win the ap- 
proval of the greatest number of voters, 
and rejecting all others. 

The resolutions committee had a rep- 
resentative from each state with Reed 
Smoot of Utah as the hard-working, 
much-enduring chairman. As soon as 
they could assemble they met in Eagles’ 
Hall for the hearings. It was obvious 
very early that the two outstanding con- 
troversial issues were agriculture and 
prohibition. For the rest, generalities, 
with a few words of encouragement, 
were deemed enough. Agriculture and 
prohibition, however, demanded _ thei: 
day in court and received it. 

To the surprise of every one, pro- 
hibition was easily and promptly dealt 
with. The plank that Senator Borah 
had drafted in Washington was slipp.d 
into its place with little trimming or 
change. The Wets had been given a 
preferred position for the presentment ot 
their case before the committee, and 
Nicholas Murray Butler, James W. 
Wadsworth, Henry Curran and others 
made appeals for a plank favoring the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment— 
not for modification of the Volstead Act 
this time. Later in the evening the 
Drys were heard, among them Dr. Ed- 
win Dinwiddie, Raymond Robins, Ella 
A. Boole and Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, 
who spoke in behalf of a plank recom- 
mending the retention of the prohibi- 
tion law and strict enforcement. 

The committee gave no inkling of its 
intentions, yet it was generally known 
that the strong position of Senator Bo- 
rah in the committee and the even 
stronger consideration that the Demo- 
cratic convention would adopt at least 
a “‘liberal” plank on the prohibition ques- 
tion, indicated a dry stand for the Re- 
publicans. 

The farm issue was difficult. It is 
in Republican states for the most part 
that disaffection among the farmers ex- 
ists. Something had to be conceded to 
them, and yet there was President Cool- 
idge, titular head of his party, who had 
vetoed the McNary-Haugen bill which 
contained the essence of what the farm- 
ers wanted, lacking an alternative. The 
President could not be discredited. 


The Farmers’ Protest 


HORTLY after the resolutions 
S committee sat in Eagles’ Hall, two 
bronzed men came up the ramp 
and softly walked into the hall. Two 


more followed, and again two, and 


more, all silently ranging themselves 
wherever a foothold could be had, until 
Senator Smoot, rising, said that the su- 
perintendent had told him that if any 
others came in the floor would break 
through and land them in the basement. 
In this way, after perhaps two or three 


hundred, including a few women, had 
entered, the silent marchers were halted. 
Then Senator Smoot recognized repre- 
sentatives of four farm organizations 
covering the main part of the disaffected 
area, who presented the case for the 
farmers, clearly and effectively. They 
admitted that the equalization fee, the 
heart of the McNary-Haugen bill, is 
special legislation, that it is in effect a 
subsidy, but they countered with the 
accusation that the tariff is also special 
legislation and provides a subsidy. 


This “‘Equality”’ 


LL over Kansas City there were 
A “farmers” wearing “equality” 

badges and carrying banners 
asserting that they would not vote for 
Hoover. They invaded headquarters 
and marched through the streets. How 
many were bona fide farmers depended 
upon one’s sympathies. Some were and 
some, it was asserted, were picked up at 
the stockyards in Kansas City and other 
cities where unemployed congregate. At 
any rate, they were picturesque and they 
kept the subject of agricultural distress 
before the public. 

The resolutions committee sat all day 
and all night with the farm question. 
A subcommittee dealt with it first and 
then the entire committee and in the 
end there were a majority report and a 
minority report. Mr. Smoot presented 
the majority report, which, while de- 
ploring the farm depression, recited acts 
of the Republican Administration for the 
protection and assistance of the farmer. 

This was not at all satisfactory 
to the discontented farmers, whose 
spokesman, Senator Robert M. La 
Follette of Wisconsin, was warmly ap- 
plauded as he went to the platform to 
present the minority report. Mr. La 
Follette, who bowed low to the ap- 
plause, thanked the convention but said 
that he was under no illusions that it 
was a tribute to his popularity. The 
minority report favored prompt enact- 
ment of the McNary-Haugen bill and 
the immediate undertaking of a great 
national constructive program to im- 
prove and develop waterways, provide 
flood control and irrigation and cheapen 
costs of transportation. It was a fore- 
gone conclusion that the majority report 
should win. 

What did the women get out of the 
convention? As citizens they got what 
the men did. In so far as specific poli- 
cies and planks in which they interested 
themselves went, they got little more 
than a hearing, fair words, and perhaps 
a little more appreciation and recogni- 
tion of the work that they do and the in- 
terests they cherish. Endorsement of the 
Kellogg multilateral treaty for the. re- 
nunciation of war met the recommenda- 
tions of the League of Women Voters 
(see Woman Voter, page 22) and sev- 
eral other bodies represented at the 
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hearings, and the Women’s National 
Committee for Law Enforcement 
(whose wishes coincided with those of 
Senator Borah) and others rejoiced jn 
the strong dry plank. 

The following plank in the platform 
was meant to show the tavorable dis. 
position of the national committee and 
the party toward women in_ public 
service: 

“Four years ago at the Republican Na- 
tional Convention in Cleveland women mem- 
bers of the National Committee were wel- 
comed into full association and responsibility 
in party management. During the four 
years which have passed they have carried 
with their men associates an equal share of 
all responsibilities and their contribution to 
the success of the 1924 campaign is well rec- 
ognized. 

“The Republican Party, which from the 
first has sought to bring this development 
about, accepts wholeheartedly equality on the 
part of women, and in the public service it 
can present a record of appointments of 
women in the legal, diplomatic, judicial, 
treasury and other governmental departments, 
We earnestly urge on the women that they 
participate even more generally than now in 
party management and activity.” 


This statement has many interpreta- 
tions. The National Woman’s Party, 
for example, seized upon the word 
“equality” to mean that its plank for a 
blanket equal rights amendment is fa- 
vorably regarded. 


The Woman Line-up 


HAT encouragement women can 
get out of it is the fact that their 
place in the political world and 
public service is being defined and that 
their suggestions will be accorded con- 
sideration. The effects of their political 
training are beginning to tell and as 
soon as their influence becomes enlarged 
they will evidently obtain greater net 
results from their work and appeals. 
The prominent women in the con- 
vention seemed more at home than be- 
fore in their political environment. 
Mrs. Willebrandt was as popular as 
she was useful. Mrs. Alvin T. Hert, 
committeewoman from Kentucky and 
vice chairman of the national commit- 
tee, is not the aggressive type but has 
proved a good worker. Mrs. Charles 
Sabin of New York, who threw in her 
lot with the Hilles anti-Hoover branch 
of the New York delegation, won re- 
election as state committeewoman. Mrs. 
Ruth McCormick, who remained up 
practically all night threshing things out 
before the nominations, was opposed to 
Hoover. Much of Mrs. McCormick’s 
time will go to campaigning for her 
election to Congress in her own state. 
Mrs. Christine Bradley South of Ken- 
tucky seconded the nomination ot 
Hoover and Mrs. Katherine Langley, 
Representative in Congress, was one of 
Kentucky’s Hoover delegates. Both will 
take part in the campaign. Miss Bina 
(Continued on page 33) 
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She Believes in Her People 


Kathryn Johnson, Who Travels Through the Country With Her Two- 
Foot Shelf of Books, Is a Dealer in Racial Self-Respect 


UN DAY morning. 
A tiny two-seated 
Ford draws up 
before the Col- 
ored Baptist 
Church. From within 
doors comes the sound of 
singing: “Jesus is my 
Savior.” A woman gets 
out of the machine, takes 
a heavy leather case from 
the running-board, and 
strides into the building. 
Tall, stalwart, self- 
assured, she approaches 
the platform and says a 
few low words to the 
pastor. The choir go on 
singing, their faces sculp- 
tured in ebony, bronze, or 
mellow ivory, above their 
straight white robes. 

“Amen.” 

Now the pastor ad- 
dresses his congregation. 
Before services are con- 
cluded, Kathryn Johnson 
wishes to say a word to 
them. Many of the members will recog- 
nize her, tor she has been through their 
town before in her constant travel 
about the country. 

While he is adding a brief welcome, 
Miss Johnson takes off her coat and lays 
iton the pew. Then she opens the long 
leather case, revealing a row of books 
and some circulars. By the time he has 
finished, she is ready to begin. Her 
movements and appearance, as she faces 
her listeners, bear proud witness to a 
triple heritage of Negro, Indian and 
Caucasian blood. When she speaks, her 
voice is deep and hearty. 

She is glad to be with them again, but 
she won't take time to tell them about 
that because it’s late in the morning and 
they want to get home to their dinners. 
She has come to tell them something 
else. 

What she has come to tell is a mes- 
sage always the same and always differ- 
ent. Racial self-respect is the burden 
of her cry. Perhaps their fellow-citizens 
underestimate her people. But outsiders 
will never learn to value them truly 


By EvizABETH GREENEBAUM 
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Miss Johnson gets her “Two-foot Shelf of Negro Literature” into circulation 
by means of this little Ford car which she drives herself 


until they truly esteem themselves. 

“Tl tell you a tale that happened in 
Brooklyn. I was giving a talk there, 
saying that people must be judged not 
by color but by character and achieve- 
ment. Then I went on to tell about 
what some of our people have done: 
about Paul Laurence Dunbar, Booker 
T. Washington, and some of the others 
who have contributed greatly to 
America. 

“When I was all through an old 
woman the color of coal came up and 
wanted to shake my hand. ‘Miss John- 
son,’ she said, ‘you sure was wonderful. 
But you know, I just natcherly don’t 
believe in black folks.’ 

“Too many of our people feel the 
same way. And it isn’t surprising, since 
most of us don’t know anything of our 
history except that we were slaves. 
When I first went to college at Wilber- 
force, I was amazed to find that 
Negroes could be teachers. I was still 
more amazed to learn that they could 
be great patriots, leaders and artists.” 

Miss Johnson is now engaged in 


bringing that knowledge 
to Negroes all over the 
United States. She 
travels about in her little 
Ford selling to Negroes 
works by and about 
Negroes. “The Two- 
Foot Shelf of Negro Lit- 
erature” she calls it, and 
she keeps it down to that 
compass so that it may be 
within the economic reach 
of those who need it most. 

It is not compiled in a 
belligerent spirit. Its pur- 
pose is merely to let the 
Negro know that he has 
played a part in the de- 
velopment of America 
and that he is qualified to 
play a greater part, here 
and abroad, as history 
continues making. This 
hopeful knowledge, she 
believes, is the greatest 
possible spur to individual 
and group effort; just as 
the ‘race inferiority com- 
plex” which she combats, is the greatest 
detriment. 

“What the rest think of us will take 
care of itself,’ she explains. ‘It’s what 
we think of ourselves that counts right 
now.” For that reason she makes no 
effort to reach white people. When they 
invite her, as they frequently do, she is 
glad to talk to them. She has given 
many lectures by request before enthu- 
siastic audiences, especially around Chi- 


cago. 


UT when she herself makes the 
advances, it is to her own people. 
Usually she takes her audiences 
ready-made; church or school groups; 
assembled for some other purpose, are 
glad to give her a few moments’ time. 
Her work has come to be well known, 
however, so that on occasion, as in Rec- 
tortown, Virginia, people will come 
from eight miles around just to hear her 
speak. 
On these occasions she explains very 
simply what she has to offer and why 
(Continued on page 32) 
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This quaint, sunsoaked street with its vines and flowers and cobbles is in glamorous Seville 


The Councilwomen of Seville 


When the Ancient Spanish City of Seville Stopped Laughing at 
the Idea of Women on Its Municipal Council, It Began to 
Take Pride in Its Three Charming “Concejales” 


EVILLA, city ot patios, of bull- 
fights, of orange blossoms heavy 
on the soft May air, has three 
councilwomen on its town board. 


It sounds almost as incon- 
gruous as though one talked of a 
dance floor in the Giralda, or a 
snowplow in the gardens of 
Murillo. For Sevilla is tradi- 
tionally the city where women are 
adored, not treated as equals. 

It is the tierra de Maria San- 
tisima, and it is devoted to fem- 
inine beauty. Its women go mostly 
in black, veiling their heads in 
shadowy mantillas under _ the 
crown of high combs. They move 
through the streets on their way 
to early mass, one may sometimes 
see them in the shops, but the love- 
liest of them pass in closed car- 
riages or swift automobiles, leaving 
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only a fleeting memory of a beauty half 
seen and half imagined. 

Yet it is this same Sevilla which is 
(if one may use 


ruled that word in and 





The councilwomen receive homage from leaders of a 
guild in a Holy Week procession 


reference to anything but the Dictator- 
ship) by a municipal body in w 
are three women. 


hich there 
They have their posts 
their duties, they attend council 
meetings in the great hall hung 
with crimson velvet. 

When the word went forth that 
they were to be appointed the city 
looked startled, laughed, shrugged 
its shoulders, made various salty 
jokes that popped in the thick air 
of cafés and tingled down the nar- 
row streets. Some thought it a joke 
of Primo de Rivera’s, a few were 
indignant, but by and large Sevilla 
prides itself on not taking any- 
thing very seriously. It is an 
amiable and acquiescent city, and 
since the days of Alfonso el Sabio, 
who gave it a riddle for a coat ot 
arms, it has stood by its rulers and 
upheld their wishes. 
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So the three were appointed Con- 
cejales, and took their places, and now 
their city is proud of them. They are 
charming, discreet and ornamental. 
They always provoke the curiosity and 
the exclamations of visitors, and_ they 
give an air to the city government which 
is much to Sevilla’s taste. True, they 
have no great power, but neither have 
their brothers in the council, for Primo 
de Rivera believes in making a thorough 
job of the Dictatorship, and one is told 
that the Ayuntamiento is chiefly occupied 
with routine work, discussions, sugges- 
tions and doing the will of its over- 
lords. 

The names of the three Concejales 
are as fragrant as the gardens of their 
city. There is Maria Luisa de Leras, 
tall, slim and lovely, daughter of a 
prominent physician, and charged fit- 
tingly with “Ja estética urbana,” which 
is to say, the beauty of the city. Diana 
Garcia Pesquera is a member of the 
inner circles of Sevillian society, and 
her duty is to concern herself with the 
schools and the city social work. Pilar 
de Tavira is the third, a round, brown, 
laughing person, daughter of «the 
“Alcaide of the Alcazar.” and bound by 
her oath of office to be busy with 
“Beneficencia.” 

The visitors who thronged the city in 
Holy Week saw much of them. In 
black gowns, tall combs, and _ priceless 
old mantillas they sat in the municipal 
box and gave gracious welcome day after 
day to the passing guilds. When in the 
Cathedral the tow- 
municipal 
as 


ering 
monstrance Ww 
lighted by its thou- 
sand candles, they 
sat at a little round 
table and rang coins 
against a silver tray 
to remind _ wor- 
shipers that the 
great temporary pile 
of columns was 
their own, and that 
they must meet its 
costs. And when 
the shrouding gloom 
of Semana Santa 
had officially passed 
away and all the 
world made merry 
at the Easter bull- 
fight, the gracious 
lady who wore a 
white mantilla in 
spite of the cold and 
the rain, who tossed 
down the great key 
to the Alguaciles, 


and to whom. all 
bulls were dedi- 
cated, was Maria 
Luisa de Leras, 


Concejal of the 
Ayuntamiento, and 
Presidente of the 


most tamous corrida of the year. 

It was Pilar de Tavira who consented 
to see a foreign “‘periodista.”’ To find 
her, one walked through the Moorish 
gate in the thick old walls of the Alca- 
zar, across the Patio de los Naranjos, 
and up a curving stair to a grilled door 
and a great cubed room. Its floor was 
red-tiled, set with the lions and shields 
and castles of Spain. Its white walls 
were hung with paintings of priests and 
angels, and panelled five feet high with 
tiles of blue and and brown. 
Chairs of rattan were comfortable and 
modern. An octagonal fountain of tiles 
in the center of the room was edged with 
palms, but a black iron stove gave the 
lie to its summery air. 

Senorita de Tavira came in with her 
father and an eminent physician whom 
she presented as speaking English, but 
a word or two of bad stammered Span- 
ish banished the uncertainty from her 
face, and in a moment she had shed the 
title and by her own request become 
Pilar, laughing, round of face and eyes, 
full of extravagant compliments, brim- 
ming with chatter. 

Words of greeting and affection tum- 
bled out so fast that a foreign ear could 
hardly follow them. Marvel at the 


green 


way the stranger speaks Spanish, 
“divinamente, si, divinamente.” The 
king is expected by automobile and 


the house is in a turmoil. What a pity 
that the visitor leaves tomorrow and 
cannot see the Alcazar, for when the 
king is in Sevilla it is his residence, and 
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The Councilwomen, Senorita Diana Garcia Pesquera, Senorita Maria Luisa de Leras, 
and Senori‘a Pilar de Tavira and other dianitaries 








The torero dedicates a bull to 
one of the “Concejales’ 


necessarily closed to the public. A dress- 
maker sends frantic messages, and the 
answer is always the same, “‘si, si,” but 
no one moves. 

“How does the seforita periodista like 
Sevilla? And you travel alone? The 
North Americans are marvelous. One 
must surely go to 
the United States. 
How is it with the 
women in New 
York? Are they, 
too, in the govern- 
ment ?” 

The 
periodista confesses 
sadly that there is 
only one council- 


senorita 


woman in the gov- 
erning body of New 
York, whereas 
Sevilla has three, 
that there are only 
four women in Con- 
gress whereas 
Spain’s National As- 
sembly has_ four- 
teen. Yet there are 
women judges, and 
at that Pilar mar- 
vels. 

But for all her 
compliments, her 
Andalusian extrava- 
gance of adjectives, 
her depreciation of 
herself and her af- 
fectionate appeals to 
her father for sup- 
port and courage, 
Pilar de Tavira 

(Cont. on p. 29) 
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(urrent Events 


RESIDENTIAL nominations, 

the acceptance by the Powers of 

Secretary Kellogg’s multilateral 

treaty to renounce war, the 

great air adventure of the 
Pacific fliers, of Carranza, the Mexican 
“Good Will” flier, of Amelia Earhart, 
the desperate adventure of General 
Nobile and his companions, have made 
this past month one of the most interest- 
ing of the year. 

With all these great events agitating 
the outside world, it is pleasant to read 
of President Coolidge and his party 
retiring into the depths of the Wiscon- 
sin woods for a well-earned rest. 


Congress Adjourns 


LOSING days of the first session 
of the Seventieth Congress were 
remarkable, among other things, 

for the scathing message with which 
President Coolidge accompanied his veto 
of the McNary-Haugen bill. Coming 
as it did on the eve of the conventions, 
it caused great excitement. But the 
Senate sustained the veto, and since the 
Republican convention Senator Mce- 
Nary has consented to the dropping of 
the most bitterly criticized feature—the 
equalization fee. The Muscle Shoals 
bill, passed by both houses, suffered a 
“pocket veto.” A Senate filibuster pre- 
vented a vote on the Boulder Dam bill. 
In the rush of last-minute business, the 
bill for the new naval cruisers, of which 
we are supposed to stand in such need, 
failed of passage. The compromise tax 
bill passed and went to the President for 
signature, and the House voted a sweep- 
ing investigation into campaign expenses 
for the election this year. 

The flood control bill is regarded by 
leaders of both parties as the outstand- 
ing accomplishment of the session. 





The Multilateral Treaty 


Journal, the pending proposal of a 
multilateral treaty renouncing war 
among the nation signatories has moved 


Qiu the last issue of the Woman's 


forward toward anticipated triumph 
with amazing rapidity. 
The outstanding events from our 


viewpoint are four in number: 

First, the daily improvement in inter- 
national understanding of the proposal 
and the approach to a clearer accord 
among the nations. 


It will be remem- 
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He who wants to be President 


bered that the original proposal included 
the six Great Powers; that is, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan 
and the United States. Each nation 
wanted reservations to meet its own 
case. During the month there has been 
a growing willingness to eliminate alli 
reservations except one or two upon 
which there is promise of agreement. 

The British Government desired that 
its commonwealth of nations, each a 
member of the League of Nations, should 
have the opportunity of considering and 
signing the treaty independently. The 
invitations were promptly extended and 
although the process has consumed time, 
each of the six, namely, Australia, 
Canada, India, the Irish Free State, 
New Zealand and South Africa, has en- 
thusiastically responded with its endorse- 
ment. France requested that other na- 
tions, party with her in the Locarno 
agreement, be included in the initial 
multilateral treaty; that is, Belgium, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. These na- 
tions have also accepted the proposal, as 
have all the Great Powers, and the 
number of nations therefore included in 
the plan for the initial treaty, has grown 
to fifteen. 

Thus nearly a fourth of the nations 
of the world have agreed to sign a treaty 
pledging themselves never to resort to 
war with each other but to settle all 
disputes by peaceful means. There are 
at least ten small nations in Europe, in- 
cluding the three Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Holland and Switzerland, which 
have led in the arbitration movement, 
that will cheerfully unite in the treaty 
when the chance offers. Time will 
bring into this solemn compact all the 
rest of the world. 

Second, it is reported that the diplo- 
matic authorities may sign the treaty on 
July 14, the Independence Day of 
France, subject to the ratification of the 
respective powers. 


Third, while the political agreement 
among the nations has been so hopefully 
growing, favorable public opinion has 
developed in an equally substantial way. 
Since all treaties to which the United 








But he who doesn’t goes fishing 


States is a party must be ratified by a 
two-thirds vote of the Senate, the most 
encouraging sign for us is the following 
plank in the Republican platform: 

“We endorse the proposal of the Sec- 
retary of State for a multilateral treaty 
proposed to the principal powers of the 
world, to be open to the signatures of 
all nations to renounce war as an instru- 
ment of national policy and declaring 
in favor of pacific settlement of interna- 
tional disputes, the first step in outlaw- 
ing war. The idea has stirred the con- 
science of mankind and gained wide- 
spread approval both of governments 
and of the people, and the conclusion ot 
the treaty will be acclaimed as_ the 
greatest single step in history toward 
the conservation of peace.” 

It is hoped that the Democratic 
Party, convening June 26, will be sim- 
ilarly minded. The Senate has not 
always obeyed its party platforms, but 
since no serious opposition has appeared 
in that body, two favorable platforms, 
while not a positive guarantee, would 
make the outlook exceedingly promising. 

Fourth, public opinion abroad, as in- 
dicated in the press, has within a month 
largely dropped its former skeptical tone 
and, with the usual minority exceptions, 
the general attitude has become much 
more favorable. In Great Britain there 
is much activity on behalf of the treaty. 
Among the organizations that have en- 
dorsed it by resolution are many 
women’s groups, including the Women’s 
J.iberal Party League. A cable from 
the women’s committee conducting the 
campaign for the treaty begged that pub- 
licity be given the fact that public opin- 
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ion in Great Britain did not favor the 
reservation suggested by Austen Cham- 
berlain, but instead endorsed the treaty 
without reservations. 

Taking a longer look backward to last 
January following the Kellogg proposal, 
it is startling to review the press clip- 
pings: January 2—‘Paris unimpressed 
by anti-war plan.” “British skeptical.” 
January 6—‘‘Washington cold to Briand 
response.” ‘German view pessimistic.” 
“French press assails Kellogg project.” 
March—“‘Italy holds back.” “Japan 
doubtful,” etc. Thrée months pass; the 
headlines change. May 1—“Germany 
accepts draft treaty.” May 10—“All 
British parties back Kellogg plan in 
House of Commons.”” May 15—‘Kel- 
logg plan wins favor of Lords.” May 
19—“‘Poles welcome Kellogg peace 
plan.” May 26—‘Japan accepts anti- 
war proposal,” etc. 

What the world rejected in January 
because it did not understand, it accepts 
in May because it does understand. 
Some earnest diplomats have been at 
work. God bless them. — Carrie 
CHAPMAN CarTT. 


Lindbergh’s New Job 


VERY one speculated as to what 
k young Colonel Lindbergh would 

“do”—besides fly. When they 
read that he had been appointed Chair- 
man of the Technical Committee of the 
recently reorganized Transcontinental 
Air Transport, Inc., they knew. He 
will serve in an advisory capacity and is 
reported to have described it as a “‘part- 
time job.” His reason for identifying 
himself with the corporation is his be- 
lief that the next important step in the 
program of American aviation will be 
the inauguration of extensive passenger 
transport. To that end he expects to 
give most of his time for the present to 
his “part-time job.” 


Exit Chang Tso-lin 


evacuated the historic capital, 

Peking, allowing the Nationalist 
torces to occupy it. Therefore Chang 
Tso-lin and his associate warlords are 
out of the Chinese picture, for the pres- 
ent at least, Chang Tso-lin probably for- 
ever. His train was bombed as he was 
leaving for Manchuria in a general exo- 
dus of Northern troops and of civilians, 


TA cane ERN Chinese forces have 





“Lindy” unbuckles his wings 


and he is believed to have been killed, 
though for some reason official confirma- 
tion or denial of the report is slow in 
coming in. 

Now that the Nationalists have at- 
tained their objective and nominally at 
least are in control of all China except 
Manchuria, it is important to remember 
that they are not a united party. The 




































































Chiang goes in while Chang goes out 


troops of three Nationalist leaders have 
been marching on Peking. One of these 
leaders is the famous Chiang Kai-shek, 
commander of the Southern forces who 
led the Nationalists when they swept 
northward to the Yangtse Valley. An- 
other is Feng Yu-hsien, once called the 
“Christian General,” notorious for the 
ease with which he changes sides. The 
third is Yen, Governor of Shansi Prov- 
ince, long a neutral in the civil war that 
has devastated the eastern provinces of 
China. The relation of these three fac- 
tions is not clear, and the cautious ob- 
server of Chinese affairs hesitates to 
view the capture of Peking as symbolic 
of the unification of China. Neverthe- 
less, it represents a significant develop- 
ment. 

Already the Nationalist Government 
at Nanking has addressed a manifesto to 
the Powers asking immediate with- 
drawal of foreign troops and immediate 
treaty revision. Declaring that the mili- 
tary phase of the revolution has ended, 
it looks forward to the work of rehabili- 
tation and reconstruction so that a new 
democratic state may be organized. Of 
more immediate interest, however, was 
the report that the Nationalists, not 
willing to stop with the capture of 
Peking, were preparing to advance on 
Manchuria, over which Japan has vir- 
tually announced the establishment of a 
protectorate. 


Oil — As Usual 


HE oil scandal is always with us. 

Among the latest developments are 

one acquittal and one indictment. 
Colonel Robert W. Stewart, Chairman 
of the Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana, was tried on contempt charges 
because of his refusal to answer ques- 
tions at the Senate Committee’s oil in- 
quiry. When the verdict of acquittal 
was brought in, he is reported to have 
said, “I expected it.” It will be remem- 
bered that John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
asked him to resign from the directorate 
of the Standard Oil Company of In- 
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diana. He did not do so, and there is 
no reason to believe that further pressure 
will be brought to make him gracefully 
retire. 

Henry M. Blackmer, the man who 
received the profits of illicit trading over 
the leases, and has been hiding in far 
parts of the earth ever since, has at last 
been indicted on a charge—perjury in 
connection with his income tax returns 
—which permits extradition. But it 
may be some time before he shows up 
in an American court. 


Mussolini Grows Friendly 


E have become so used to bom- 

bast and bluster from Mussolini, 

especially when he delivers an 
address on Italy’s foreign policies, that it 
was a surprise when in a speech before 
the Senate he proclaimed Italy’s friend- 
ship for all nations. Taking the coun- 
tries of the world one by one, he ex- 
plained Italy’s relations with each. He 
noted improvement especially in the rela- 
tions with France and Germany and 
went into Jugoslavia’s suspicion of 
Italian intentions in great detail. He 
advocated revision of the peace treaties, 
outlined the basis on which Italy would 
consider disarmament, and in measured 
phrases answered accusations of hostility 
to the League of Nations. The address 
seems to show the sobering effect of 
years of power and responsibility. 


Very Briefly 
Hy or tke 0 MUELLER, leader 


of the Socialists, was appointed 

Chancellor of Germany by 
President Hindenburg and began the 
task of forming a new coalition cabinet. 
This involves political strategy of a 
most complicated kind. 


One thousand more marines have been 
ordered to Nicaragua to supervise the 
elections and for replacements. Organ- 
ization of the election machinery is 
under way, and one of the first things 
to be done is to bring in the marines 
chasing the elusive Sandino and teach 
them Spanish. 


President Coolidge _has appointed 
Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War in 
President Wilson’s Cabinet, a member 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
at the Hague—an appointment that has 
universal approval. June 21, 1928. 








Mussolini calls the peace doves 
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The setting for this play is like 


N the stage of the Hampden 
Theatre in New York a 
Persian manuscript recently 
came to lite. Enclosed by a 
border intricately patterned, 
you saw three different levels on which 
were represented mountains and castles 
and plains in red and golden yellow, 
green and burning blue. Within this 
jewel-bright scene children clad in Per- 
sian costume moved through the postures 
of sixteenth century paintings, and spoke 
old words with the eerie sweetness that 
belongs to childhood in any period. 

The Shah held court in min‘ature 
majesty; his disowned son played upon 
the mountainside; a battle raged, with 
charging of painted steeds and flourish- 
ing of wee, deadly weapons; a flower- 
faced princess sang to the moon her 
mournful chant of love. It was all more 
true than realism for it breathed the 
inner truth that is poetry. 

This was the annual performance of 
the King-Coit School of Acting and 
Design. Not a feverishly rehearsed pro- 
duction, but the flowering of five 
months’ joyous labor. Only it never 
seems like labor. It is a treat, enjoyed 
twice every week after school by fortu- 


nates between the ages of five and 
twelve. 

The groups are arranged so that never 
more than fifteen meet at one time. 


Talking and laughing, they clatter up 
the winding stairs of the studio and 
entering the high-perched room, gather 
about two large tables on which are 
spread painting materials and unfin- 
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ished masterpieces of the week before. 

This year their “research” centered 
around Persia. Accordingly, the walls 
were hung with Persian miniatures, 
manuscripts and prints. There were 
Persian photographs to be consulted. 
And occasionally the two or three first 
comers would be draped in Persian cos- 
tume so that the others might sketch 
from them. 

Miss King and her assistant were 
always at hand, helpful but not too help- 
ful. Most of these young artists knew 
quite well what they were about, and 
were only eager to get on with it. Still, 
when Miss Coit came in the five or six 
whom she selected were just as eager 
to go with her and act. 

Downstairs again, to the great Gothic 
studio that used to be a church. Under 
lofty vaultings that arched two stories 
above them, the little figures on the 
platform seemed smaller yet. And 
among them, one of them in scale and 
in spirit, Miss Coit helped to bring to 
life the pictures they had seen and 
painted, the legends they had heard. 

“When the shepherd looked out across 
the hill,’ she told them, “‘he didn’t shade 
his eyes as we do. He would put one 
hand under his chin, like this, and look 
over it.” Her students adopted the new 
gesture with delight. Presently they 
were going through the stylized motions 
of shooting a bow or mowing down 
grain with little sickles. 

After twenty or twenty-five minutes 
they returned to their painting and an- 
other group came down to act. For it 
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school never to 
concentration. 
for dancing, the 


is a principle in this 
overstep the period of 

When it came time 
gestures practiced with Miss Coit were 
expanded, translated, quickened into 
rhythms, to the tune of old Persian folk 
songs, or with no accompaniment at all 
save for the accent of drum beats or 
snapping fingers. 

Once a week the tables upstairs were 
pushed against the wall, and everyone 
gathered round Miss Coit while she told 
Persian tales of long ago. Spellbound 
they wandered with her back through 
the centuries. When she was through 
some dashed to record on paper the pic- 
ture of what she had told; others 
pleaded to “act it out right now.’’s 


T the beginning these stories fur- 
A nished the children’s sole dra- 
matic material, and they made 
up the words as they went along. Later 
they concentrated on the play to be pro- 
duced at Faster time. Each child in 
his turn played many parts, until it be 
came apparent which casting was best 
Then he grew into the character he was 
to portray. Bit by bit the scenes were 
acted out, fitted together. There must 
be no straining, no fatigue, no hurry. 
The thing took form slowly, as inevi- 
table as fruit, and as glowing. 


The school itself evolved in the 
same natural way. Edith King and 


Dorothy Coit were formerly teachers of 
art and history in the Buckingham 
School at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Miss Coit also taught literature and 











dramatics. During this time they began 
to work together in producing the 
school plavs. Their results were highly 
successful. Requests came from Wood- 


stock and New York for performances. 
Finally the two teachers started a school 
of their own to work out their ideas of 
the way literature, dancing, painting and 
the drama should be correlated. 


“advanced” educators, the direc- 
tors do not make a fetish of hav- 
ing the children do it all themselves. 
They feel that their students gain more 
in helping toward a beautiful and au- 
thentic whole than in boasting sole au- 
thorship of an inferior product. 
Accordingly, Miss Coit writes the 
play, drawing upon original sources of 
beauty. “Kai Khosru,” 
year, was translated 
largely from Firdausi, the Homer of 
Persian annals. Hindu lore furnished 
the “Legend of Nala and Damayanti,” 
“The Image of 


+ ONTRARY to the policy of many 


unsurpassable 
presented — this 


a former production. 
Artemus.” given after a year spent 
among Greek gods and heroes, was 
adapted from Gilbert Murray’s “Iphi- 
“The Golden Cage,” first per- 
formed Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge in the Berkshires, was based 
on Blake’s poems, and its costuming and 
setting were derived trom his illustra- 
tions for the Book of Job. 

That part of the production is Miss 
King’s work, with the children assisting 
her as apprentices—painting in conven- 
tionalized ‘‘Persian’”’ clouds, accenting a 
Grecian temple with touches of gold, 
black, purple; tenderly laying gold leaf 
on the background of ‘“Aucassin and 
Nicolette.” 

In every instance the play has been 
skilfully selected to provide a nucleus 


genia. 
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for months of creative study. 
it nas been equally happy as 
a vehicle for children’s act- 
ing. Those who have studied 


children as actors, know 
that realism is not their 
forte. The curse of most 


juvenile dramatics is that 
when a child is put upon the 
stage and told to be himself, 
he invariably becomes self- 
conscious. But if he is 
allowed to be someone else; 
if he is lifted into another 
world, where he can depend 
upon his untrammeled im- 
agination rather than his 
limited personal experience, 
an almost unearthly power 
seems to be released. 

Psychologists explain that 
when children act they draw 
upon a collective race mem- 
ory, rather than their indi- 
vidual experience. That, 
they tell us, is why juveniles 
excel at stylized drama, 
where every gesture has been 
distilled into its own essence; 
why they bring to it a qual- 
ity so stainless, so piercingly 
sweet and so devastatingly accurate. 

Perhaps their explanation is correct. 
In any event, the fact remains that Miss 
King and Miss Coit have proved them- 
selves rare artists in harmonizing man- 
ner, matter and medium—the medium 
being children. 

As a result, they produce masterpieces 
which Broadway critics acclaim with 
astonished unanimity. It is as if the 


harassed reviewer, going to yawn or coo 
through one of those deadly parent-and- 
teacher entertainments, had met beauty 
in the abstract. 





A ten-year-old child painted this spirited picture. Color and detail are copied from the 
Persian, but the composition ts her own 





Persian manuscripts and miniatures were studied. 
a twelve-year-old girl painted this picture 





Then 


‘infinite 
who _ ac- 


Meantime the women of 
patience and understanding” 
complish it all, are neither fervid nor 
theoretical in their attitude. They are 
conversant with “ultra” theories of ped- 
agogy. But they choose a different 
approach. 

“TI am not working for any particular 
psychological effect on the child,” Miss 
Coit will answer with rather an amused 
air if you question her. ‘When that 
comes it’s only as a by-product. I’m 
interested in helping them to paint and 
act and dance.” 

In other words, it is art for art’s sake 
here; not art for the exploitation of the 
budding ego. Yet Miss Coit herself ad- 
mits that the by-product often does 
come, especially in the case of a repressed 


child. 


‘HE pointed for example to a group 
of drawings which, though crude 
and immature, displayed both 

power and originality. 

“The child who did those,” she 
remarked, “is a timid little thing. In 
company she actually seems to suffer 
from shyness. Yet with a brush in her 
hand she becomes free enough to do this. 
And she acts so well that she has a lead- 
ing part this year.” 

The new freedom of expression is 
bound to make this little girl more 
poised in social contacts. Many parents 
report that the work in acting, dancing 
and painting has given their children 
confidence and a sense of release. On 
the other hand, this same curriculum 
develops in a very exuberant child a 
new sense of harmony and control. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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DEMOCRATIC 


HEN recounting the 
achievements of the Demo- 
cratic Party as the minority 
party during the past eight 
years, there is little to be 
said about the ever-present matter of 
the tariff—not because the subject rep- 
resents a dead issue, not because Demo- 
cratic leaders have not wished and tried 
to accomplish something in regard to this 
most important question, but because 
under a Republican régime a_ policy 
which represents the very bedrock of 
Republicanism has naturally — been 
guarded with great care by the party in 
power, and the efforts of the Democrats 
to improve conditions in this respect have 
in every case been defeated. The fact 
remains, however, that they have con- 
sistently, and to the best of their oppor- 
tunities, fought for the fundamental 
Democratic position in regard to trade 
barriers, and they have continued to 
offer to the people of the country a point 
of view and a policy opposed to that of 
the Republican Party concerning this 
major economic issue of the times. 

Under the system of generalizations 
by which current public opinion is so 
much influenced, this entire question is 
generally spoken of as “the tariff,” and 
it is understood that the Republicans are 
in favor of it and the Democrats are op- 
posed to it. What the Republicans 
favor, however, and the Democrats 
oppose is, of course, not “the tariff” as 
such, but a high protective tariff which 
confers benefits upon certain industries 
and certain classes of citizens which it 
does not confer upon all industries and 
all classes. 

The basic principle of the Democratic 
Party is the right of each citizen of the 
United States to equal treatment under 
the laws of the nation, the right to an 
impartially administered government 
which operates for the benefit of all the 
people, and not a government whose 
processes may be diverted for the benefit 
and enrichment of small groups and 
classes at the expense of the general 
public. Thomas Jefferson’s immortal 
phrase, “Equal opportunity for all, spe- 
cial privilege for none,” still forms the 
basis of the Democratic faith, in spite 
of Will Rogers’s advice that if the 
Democrats were clever they would advo- 
cate “Equal opportunity for none, spe- 
cial privilege for all.” The Republican 
protective tariff completely violates this 
Democratic principle. It is the most 


glaring example of class legislation in 
force today, a perfect expression of a 
policy which might be phrased, “Equal 
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opportunity for none, special privilege 
for some.” 

The tariff is in effect a tax. The 
tarifi-making power of the United 
States Congress is in effect a_ part 
of its taxing power, and by means of 
the high protective tariff of the Re- 
publican Party a tax is levied upon 
the entire population of this country 
which differs from other taxes in 
that its purpose is. not to provide 
revenue for the administration of gov- 
ernment and the furthering of the gen- 
eral welfare, but rather to benefit a 
small class of individuals and a group 
of industries—a tax only 12% per cent 
of which finds its way into the Federal 
Treasury and 87% per cent of which 
goes into the pockets of the protected 
industries. By means of the protective 
tariff the manufacturers of the protected 
commodities are enabled to double and 
triple their prices, and therefore their 
profits, and are given a special mandate 
by the United States Government to add 
billions of dollars each year to the cost 
of living. 


UCH aa startling violation of the 

democratic principle in a demo- 

cratic nation must have an explana- 
tion, and the specious reasoning by 
which the Republican Party justifies its 
tariff policy has, during the years of its 
power, become so familiar to the Amer- 
ican people as to take its place among 
the great American myths. The Repub- 
lican theory is that by permitting manu- 
facturers of certain commodities to sky- 
rocket their profits, a part of those 
profits will in the course of time trickle 
back to the people in the form of wages 
paid to the employees of the manufac- 
turers. The Republican theory is that 
prosperity comes from the top. It 
ignores the fact that no structure is 
stronger than its foundation and that a 


prosperity based upon excessive profits at 
the top and not upon sound economic 
conditions at the bottom is apt to crum- 
ble and fall. In a world in which every 
economic lesson teaches the fallacy of 
the doctrine of protective tariff and the 
disastrous consequences of trade barriers, 
the Republican Party continues to sur- 
round this country with an increasingly 
high wall of protection and refuses to 
look over it or around it to see what is 
happening in the world and in the 
country. 

International bankers of high repute 
have appealed to the world to lower 
trade barriers in the name of economic 
soundness and the stability of nations; 
international conferences have called for 
the lowering of tariff barriers in the 
name of better trade relations and the 
comity of nations; many industries, even 
some of the highly protected ones, are 
trembling upon the verge of bankruptcy; 
other nations are enacting retaliatory 
tariff measures, and many of the world’s 
markets remain closed to American pro- 
ducers. But the Republican Party is 
utterly unable to see beyond the few 
favored industries which are benefited 
by the present excessively high tariff 
rates. 

The Democratic Party, therefore. is 
not opposed to “‘the tariff,’’ but to the 
system of special privilege by means of 
protective tariff which is one of the 
sacred precepts of the Republican Party. 
It still stands in its traditional “tariff 
for revenue only” position, and believes 
in a scientifically adjusted tariff written 
by experts and not by and for its bene- 
ficiaries. "Throughout the past cight 
years, as throughout the past seventy- 
five, it has consistently fought for this 
principle, and if put into power it would 
undoubtedly offer the people of the 
country relief from the most excessively 
high tariff in the history of the nation. 
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HIS is the eve of another 

national campaign. Every four 

years there devolves upon the 

citizenship of America the most 

important decision within the 
power of a people—the choosing of a 
chief magistrate of the greatest popular 
government which in all history has ever 
existed. 

A decision so momentous to America 
and the world should be approached 
with a solemn sense of the responsibility 
it involves. In every such election we 
are at a cross-roads and it is impossible 
that by turning in one direction we can 
arrive at the same destination as if we 
turned in the other. Those who say 
there is no difference between parties 
and no choice between presidential can- 
didates, since the result will be the same 
whatever may be done, show slight com- 
prehension of politics or government. 
The results flowing from both of two 
divergent national policies, or two oppos- 
ing and contrasting leaders, cannot be 
the same. 

In our political effort we should be 
dominated by only one impulse—and 
that is to help our country. We cannot 
afford, because of inherited prejudices or 
personal associations, to exert our influ- 
ence on any other basis. There is no 
decision we are called upon to make 
which calls for a more careful exercise 
of judgment. If only our own inter- 
ests were involved, the call for serious 
thought would not be so imperative. 
But we cannot in good conscience trifle 
with the future of all the millions of 
men, women and children whose welfare 
is wrapped up in the future of this 
republic. 

Politics should be lifted above the 
level of personalities. If politics repre- 
sented only the clash of opposing per- 
sonal or party ambitions for power, it 
would be unworthy of our interest. But 


in a government of public opinion like 
ours, the character of the government 
service rendered us depends upon the 
quality of intelligence and conscience the 
American people use in casting their 
ballots. 

Fifty years ago, government did not 
greatly affect the everyday life of the 


people. It provided for domestic order 
and for protection against foreign 
attack; it enforced criminal statutes 


against crimes of an interstate signifi- 
cance; it raised revenues sufficient to 
meet the national expenditures. 


every nook and corner of daily 

life. The power of the federal 
government has been greatly extended ; 
its functions vastly amplified. It affects 
vitally the economic life of the country. 
Now, as never before, the American 
people must be thinking of the ability 
of any candidate for President to think 
through great economic problems of 
national and world-wide significance. 
Political patter will not do. Appeals to 
ancient party shibboleths will not do. 
If we were planning to head up any 
great business enterprise, we would 
seriously consider the qualifications of 
those applying for executive posts, and 
especially the chief executive post. The 
government of the United States is the 
most important business enterprise in the 
world. Being a good fellow or an ex- 
pert in political manipulation or in 
demagogic appeal is not enough. We 
might safely elect.a man sheriff on such 
a basis, but such characteristics have no 
bearing on the fitness for the Presidency 
of the United States. 

Great problems confront us as a peo- 
ple—complex and difficult problems. 
We need at the head of government the 
best trained intelligence it is possible 
for us to command. We must have a 


Be: today government touches 
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President whose future service to the 
nation is guaranteed by past achieve- 
ments in the solution of great problems. 


T is to be hoped that in the cam- 
paign just ahead, all of us, men and 
women, will keep hold of our judg- 

ment and of our sense of fairness. It 
has been clearly demonstrated during the 
past few years that personal abuse as a 
means of attaining the Presidency is a 
failure. The American people’s sense 
of fairness revolts against such methods. 
The prevalence of personal detraction as 
a political weapon tends to drive out of 
politics all those who do not wish to be 
thus treated. Why the belief persists 
that personal attacks add any strength 
to those who engage in them is a mys- 
tery. 

Women have been exerting and will 
continue to exert a wholesome influence 
in politics. They now have exactly the 
same opportunities and responsibilities in 
politics as men. They need the consent 
of no one to make use of them. Nothing 
is holding them back. Sex antagonism 
in politics is a phantom. Women have 
now the fullest cooperation of men in 
our national organization, and generally 
speaking in our state and local organiza- 
tions. 

Women are taken seriously in poli- 
tics; they constitute half of the elec- 
torate; they are influencing the trend of 
public affairs as much as men, or can do 
so by exercising the power the Constitu- 
tion now confers on them. They have 
fully justified the wisdom of women’s 
enfranchisement, even in these early 
days of their active participation in 
politics. 

Though many women are indisposed 
to make use of their opportunities and 
responsibilities because they have an 
idea that their intrusion into the politi- 
cal field is resented, yet the fact is that 
in provortion that they are effective and 
helpful their activity is welcomed by 
men. Political activity is to be recom- 
mended to women not only for the good 
they can do but for the good that is 
sure to be done them. 

With leisure at home in which to 
study public affairs and read the facts 
and arguments bearing upon them, with 
fewer established political ties and less 
reason for basing their political action 
upon considerations of personal advan- 
tage than have men, we believe that the 
participation of women in politics will 
make more certain the decisions of public 
questions on the basis of reason, sound 
sentiment and a sense of justice. 
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Editorially Speaking 


Militancy and the Vote 


HE week’s news carries the announcement that 

the women of Great Britain are at last enfran- 

chised on the same terms as men, and that Mrs. 
Emmeline Pankhurst, the famed militant leader, is 
dead. It is with a deep sense of satisfaction that 
suffragists the world over regard the _ too-long 
delayed action of the British Parliament in reducing 
the voting age of women from thirty to twenty-one, 
the age at which men also vote. Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
passing raises again the question of the actual effect 
of militancy upon the suffrage movement. Most 
suffragists believe that the vote came in spite of mili- 
tancy and not because of it, while others are convinced 
that militancy alone compelled the stubborn resistance 
of statesmen to give way. The truth probably is 
that all the methods combined were necessary to lift 
the movement over the great divide which separated 
old-time prejudices from new-time progress. 

No one can deny that Mrs. Pankhurst possessed a 
dauntless spirit and an original purpose applied with 
vigor to a campaign distressingly hindered by a few 
immovable men in high places. She applied the revolu- 
tionary where only the evolutionary method had been 
used. She substituted threats for pleas, and deeds of 
violence for arguments. Window-smashing brigades, 
arrests, trials, imprisonments, forcible feeding, fol- 
lowed appeals for a hearing to the Prime Minister, 
who refused her and her followers an audience. The 
result was an astonished public, and news spread 
around the world. Men and women who had never 
noticed that there was a suffrage movement before, 
now condemned it in shocked tones, and thus set the 
discussion going in a new spot. Certain men revelled 
in the rebellion and egged the women on, helping by 
contributions and applause to keep it up. The rebellion 
steadily moved on, destroyed mail boxes, fired empty 
houses following window-smashing, and a procession 
of women were passing continuously through jail to 
much-attended welcomes when they were released. 

The controversy between the British Government 
and this group of women occupied the front pages of 
the world’s press, and the controversy grew hotter and 
hotter. In July, 1914, Mrs. Pankhurst, under the 
Cat and Mouse act, was alternately in jail and in a 


sanatorium, recovering from forcible feeding. Then 
came the war, and a truce was established. Mrs. 


Pankhurst was released, her headquarters closed, the 
militant campaign came to an end, and she became an 
ardent contender for conscription. "The women who 
had been engaged in the constructive, evolutionary 
campaign moved forward without a pause to the final 
triumph now reached, and finished the task they had 
begun. 

Militancy will pass into history as a mooted point. 
Mrs. Pankhurst herself will ever be considered a 
courageous and indefatigable soul whose contribution, 
like that of John Brown, remains a question of 
divided opinion. —Carrit CHAPMAN Catt. 


Concerning Clubwomen 
D URING the first week in June the General 


Federation of Women’s Clubs met in San 

Antonio, Texas—a gigantic convention of 
women such as no other country could gather together. 
For the American women’s club movement in its scope 
of membership and of interests is unique, and, as Dor- 
othy Canfield says, ‘‘as native to our soil as the sugar 
maple and the Ford car.” Its growth has_ been 


amazingly swift and sweeping, until now one can’ 


hardly imagine a village in the country where there 
is no woman’s club. And the concern of all these 
women is—everything that they conceive capable of 
making life richer and better. 

In the early days club programs went no farther 
than music, art, literature, etc. Now, while the im- 
pulse toward self-improvement is still strong, and grow- 
ing stronger, this great body of women has become 
keenly aware of the community. Home-makers, they 
have recognized that they can not be successful wives 
and mothers if they fail to realize how vitally civics, 
citizenship, world affairs, concern their homes and 
children. So they must find out about these things. 
And their programs, all over this broad land, turn 
women’s minds to nation-wide child welfare, to local 
politics, to civic enterprise, to government, world rela- 
tions and world peace. More and more the clubs are 
becoming schools for adult education in every worth- 
while field. And it is a person with very meager in- 
formation who thinks clubwomen, generally speaking, 
are a species who neglect their children for their club. 
They are learning to make their clubs increase their 
wife-and-mother values in a society where wives and 
mothers are needed outside the home, as well as in. 

*k * * 
Mrs. Knapp 

HE conviction of Mrs. Florence E. S$. Knapp, 

former Secretary of State in New York, who 

was charged with grand larceny in handling 
the state census funds, has been generally accepted as 
just. Apparently, the presiding justice was judicial 
and able, and the trial proceeded to logical conclu- 
sions from the evidence—largely evidence given, re- 
luctantly, by Clara Knapp, Mrs. Knapp’s step-daugh- 
ter. The offense was serious—appropriation of cen- 
sus funds by Mrs. Knapp’s endorsement of a check 
for $2,875 made out to Clara Knapp, which the young 
woman, a college teacher, testified that she never 
earned and never saw. Though Mrs. Knapp denied 
the charge, her step-daughter’s testimony carried con- 
viction. This charge was but one of several of the 
same nature. And however sorry for Mrs. Knapp 
one may be, any one who is concerned about the fu- 
ture of women in politics and public life must be sat- 
isfied with the verdict. Had Mrs. Knapp escaped be- 
cause she is a woman, should she now escape some 
punishment, however slight. women would suffer, not 
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Appointment or election of women would be 


gain. 

less likely. The tendency to hold all women responsi- 
ble for what Mrs. Knapp has done, would be 
strengthened. 


But there remains something unsatisfactory about the 
Knapp case; and a feeling has been expressing itself 
throughout the state that justice was not fully done. 
The census was a political grab bag. Thousands of 
jobs were turned over to party bosses for distribution 
as part of the rewards for the success of the party in 
the last election. Is it likely that Mrs. Knapp was 
the only one to secure some graft from the big sum 
expended? There were notable absences from the wit- 
ness chair. One gets the impression that, though prob- 
ably guilty of inexcusable graft, Mrs. Knapp, out of 
party loyalty, may have allowed men grafters to hide 
behind her petticoats. The feeling grows that there 
may have been others who should have been tried with 
her and who, under the same persistence, would have 
been found equally guilty. This explanation of the 
public sentiment in the state of New York con- 
cerning this memorable trial of a woman in public 
office, is due the women of the nation. 


Convention Women 


HERE were only about half as many women 

delegates in the Republican national convention 

this year as in 1924. Why? Was there less 
interest on the part of women in getting women elected 
as delegates? Or did men backslide a little even 
from that state of grace they had attained? Or 
neither? Whatever the reason, there is no doubt that 
national conventions are a long way from reflecting 
the equality that theoretically exists between the sexes 
in political organization. 

But nevertheless there are signs that women are on 
the way. Several signs. It appears that at Kansas 
City the women made considerable impression (the 
Houston party began too late for comment in this is- 
sue). The delegates came early and stayed late at 
every kind of meeting where they were expected, took 
a keen interest in every issue that rose in committee 
or state delegation, and held their own effectively. In- 
deed so conscientious were they, so ready to be thrilled 
just by the regular business of the convention, that 
some of the old-timers among the men complained (so 
we hear) that the women delegates rather took the 
unconfined joy out of convention life. That is going a 
long way for a grouch, and we think there were other 
factors at Kansas City that pitched the convention in 
a quiet key. But clearly the women attended to their 
knitting. 

And there was a new quality in the work of the 
women leaders—something of experience and expert- 
ness; an air, as Cora Rigby says on another page, of 
“being at home in their political environment.” M-~. 
Willebrandt, assistant attorney-general, set a new 
pace by her efficient fight for her fellow Californian’s 
interests, and her able handling of the Creden-ials 
Committee, of which she won the chairmanship. Other 
women leaders had to be reckoned with in contests 
behind the scenes. The delegations of women present 
to urge their causes, also showed a growing political 
experience, and the beginnings of influence that are a 
fair promise for the future. 


Though national conventions are still largely in the 
hands of men, it was apparent at Kansas City that 
women had made appreciable progress in the direction 
of that equality of work and influence which the Re- 
publican platform ‘accepts wholeheartedly.” Politi- 
cal maturity is not attained over night, or even in a few 
years. And those who belittle the part of women in 
politics, either through pessimism or inclination, will 
probably alter their attitude with a longer perspective. 


* oe x | 
En Route to Congress 


T is good news that Ruth Bryan Owen, daughter 
] of William Jennings Bryan, is destined to enter 

Congress. She was nominated in Florida’s Dem- 
ocratic primary to represent the fourth district, and as 
Florida is a one-party state nomination means election. 
Mrs. Owen will be a representative of whom women 
may be proud. She has wide and varied contacts, 
through her Chautauqua lecturing, her numerous club 


connections and her associations as her father’s 
daughter. Able, charming, versatile, an eloquent 


speaker, a good executive, an idealist, Mrs. Owen is 
well qualified to make a real contribution to the affairs 
of government. The Journal congratulates her, Flor- 
ida, Congress and women in general. 


* * * 


Stage Children vs. Child Artists 
1 children appear on the stage? Gen- 


erally speaking, a prompt No is the only answer. 

Prohibitory laws are sound beyond all question. 
But there are exceptions—and for these an arrange- 
ment for special permission is a wise provision. Such 
cultural training as quite simply and naturally blooms 
on the stage in the form of occasional plays like those 
described in ‘“Let’s Pretend” (page 16), and in con- 
nection with many schools, are open to objection only 
if parents think their children should in no circum- 
stances appear upon the stage. Vaudeville perform- 
ances by young children who dance the Black Bottom 
and sing trash with trained suggestiveness, are quite 
another thing. And such performances do exist. <A 
vivid and appalling picture of children’s vaudeville 
contests in Chicago moving-picture houses is drawn in 
the September, 1927, Survey Graphic—little girls 
rouged, bleached, dressed in next to nothing, dancing 
in a way to make one faint and singing jazzy songs 
that should make one blush. The sad thought is that 
this sort of thing is not limited to the commercial 
stage: there are instances of such child exploitation 
by “entertainment committees” which ought to know 
far better. Protection of these children from a cheap 
sophistication, from the debasement of performances 
that would adult, is desperately 


important. 


degrade even an 
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OW pleasant it is that the first woman to fly 
H across the Atlantic is the right sort of woman. 
Amelia Earhart is a credit to her sex—brave 
enough to risk her life in a great adventure; too 
modest and honest to accept credit that is not due her. 
‘Toy the first woman who pilots a ship over the ocean 
be of the same type. 
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The League and the 


HE month of June is over and with it the political 

conventions. Two presidential and two vice-presidential] 

nominees have been chosen, and Republican and Demo- 
cratic platforms adopted. 

Of the platforms, what will be said? Doubtless it is true, 
as a speaker on a League radio program said early in June, 
that “the majority of politicians regard a platform much as 
they do a sore thumb, as something that they wish they did 
not have to bother with, but which must be attended to.” 
Many will agree with another speaker on that same program 
who defined the present-day party platform as “mere political 
fly-paper fixed to catch votes.” Yet for others, however wordy, 
obscure, and disappointing, the platform is still in some meas- 
ure a declaration of faith, and it is for all of us the one 
authorized declaration of party principles and policies. 

From the very beginning the League has been active to 
secure in this official declaration some reflection of the prin- 
ciples which have been of particular interest to women voters. 
The beginning for the League was in the crowded Congress 
Hotel in Chicago—where the campaign headquarters of lead- 
ing 1920 presidential aspirants were already a-swarm. There 
the League held its first convention and adopted the program 
from which the first “planks” were selected. 

It was Mrs. Maud Wood Park, first president of the new 
League, who headed the delegations which carried the planks 
to the resolutions committee of the Republican convention 
in Chicago and all the long way to San Francisco where 
the Democrats later assembled. 

“Realizing that the hope of the nation lies in the children 
of today, the citizens of tomorrow,” declared the first plank 
ever drafted by a national organization of women as voters, 
‘we urge the prohibition of child labor throughout the United 
States, the protection of infant life through a Federal pro- 
gram for maternity and infancy care.” That was a year and 
five months before the Maternity and Infancy Act was passed, 
and nearly four years before the Congress voted to submit 
the Child Labor Amendment to the states. 

‘Reclassification of the Federal civil service with the merit 
system of appointment and promotion, free from discrimina- 
tion on the ground of sex,” stands reflected in the Lehlbach 
Act, passed in 1923, with its recognition of the principle of 
“equal compensation for equal work irrespective of sex.” 

Another of those early planks was realized with the passage 
in 1922 of the Cable Act, the first recognition by any great 
nation of the principle of the independent citizenship of 
married women. The pen with which President Harding 
signed the Act was presented to Mrs. Park and is now in the 
possession of the League. 

Next came 1924. Miss Sherwin, just elected to the 
League presidency, headed delegations which presented planks 
to the party chieftains at the Cleveland and New York party 
conventions while, as in 1920, less formal presentation was 


made to minor parties. 


Political Conventions 


First on the list of planks that year was ‘‘support of the 
entry of the United States into the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice,” destined to be voted by the Senate in Jan- 
uary, 1926, though with reservations which to date have 
blocked our entry. The 1924 planks conspicuously stressed 
the principle of international cooperation along lines on which 
the present administration has traveled far. <A_ specific 
recognition of the merit system, again urged by the League, 
was included in the law passed a year ago providing for the 
placing of prohibition enforcement officers under civil service 
regulations. Continuing the work of Federal cooperation 
with the states for the protection of maternity and infancy, 
after the Sheppard-Towner Act expires in 1929, and ratifica- 
tion of the Child Labor Amendment are still responsibilities 
to which the League has pledged its efforts. 

And so to 1928—and to Kansas City and Houston. With 
Miss Sherwin again an ex-officio member of each delegation, 
Mrs. James W. Morrisson of Illinois, Mrs. Herbert Knox 
Smith of Connecticut, and Mrs. George Gellhorn of Mis- 
souri were named to represent the League before the resolu- 
tions committee of the Republican convention, and Mrs. 
LaRue Brown of Massachusetts, Mrs. Roscoe Anderson of 
Missouri, and Miss Adéle Clark of Virginia to appear before 
the same committee of the Democratic convention. 

The 1928 planks, chosen from the League program adopted 
in April, included: 

Support of the effort to secure by one uniform agree- 
ment with many nations the renunciation of war as 
between themselves; the substitution of arbitration for 
war as an instrument of public policy in the settlement 
of international differences; the entry of the United 
States into the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

An amendment to the Federal Constitution which 
would do away with the long interval now prevailing 
between the election of the members of the Congress 
and the beginning of their terms. 

Further development of the policies inaugurated by 
the Congress for child protection and for the prevention 
of needless maternal and infant deaths; increasingly gen- 
erous provision by government for education and for the 
protection of children against premature and injurious 
labor. 

Continued recognition of Muscle Shoals as a national 
asset and its operation by the government. 

Removal of legal discriminations against women by 
specific measures not prejudicial to women’s labor laws 
or to social welfare legislation, instead of attempting to 
deal with the subject by blanket legislation. 

The story of the League at Kansas City and Houston will 
be told in the next issue of the Journal. Before that time the 
1928 platforms, rushed to the League office by air mail as 
soon as adopted, will be printed and available in convenient 
pamphlet form. 
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July, 1928 


In the Congress 


USCLE SHOALS—(Unfinished Business). The 
M first session of the Seventieth Congress has adjourned. 

In its closing days favorable action was taken in 
both Houses on Senate Joint Res. 46—the Norris Muscle 
Shoals proposal, support of which had been the League’s major 
legislative issue. But when the hour of five-thirtv arrived 
on Tuesday, May 29, and the House and Senate adjourned, 
the President had not yet signed the Resolution. An old 
question was reopened by the situation. According to the 
Constitution, during a session of the Congress a President may 
have ten days after a measure has been sent for his approval 
in which to affix his signature. Then if he does not sign it 
becomes a law. But the Constitution says, “‘unless the Con- 
sress by their adjournment prevent its return, in which case 
it shall not be a law.” 

It has been generally held that this provision applied to 
the adjournment of a session as well as to the end of a Con- 
gress, and Washington ts familiar with the sight of a President 
spending the last few hours of a session at the Capitol, 
affixing his signature to measures promptly on their passage. 
However, authorities are not agreed, and in recent years it 
has been held that adjournment did not deprive the Presi- 
dent of his right to sign within ten days. President Wilson 
signed several measures after 
adjournment and they became 
law. Later it was recalled that 
during the last Congress the 
President had signed more than 
one measure after an adjourn- 
ment and that appropriations 
had been granted under their 
authorization. 

So the friends of Senate Joint 
Res. 46 consoled themselves 
with the hope that the Presi- 
dent might yet sign it. No rea- 
son for delay was given. There 
had been no lack of public in- 
terest, no dearth of material, 
no last-minute complication. 
Yet the Executive failed to act. 
And the ten-day period during 
which he might sign is now 
long over. 

Muscle Shoals has received a 
“pocket veto,” unless it should 
be discovered that the bill has 
become a law by his failure to 
sign, exactly as though the 
Congress were in session. The 
Supreme Court has never yet 
ruled on the question. If it is 
a “pocket veto,” the great leg- 
islative victory was an empty 
one so far as the development 
and operation of the resources 
at Muscle Shoals is concerned. 
That means for the League of Women Voters the necessity 
to continue active support of the principle embodied in Senate 
Joint Res. 46. It means for a new administration old prob- 
lems to settle and old fights to wage. For the people of the 
country it means at least two years’ delay in securing the 
benefits to which their investment in Muscle Shoals has 
entitled them. 

Maternal and Infant Hygiene. ‘The introduction of H. R. 
14070 by Mr. Newton of Minnesota also means for the 
League a responsibility for the future. It provides for a 
Child Welfare Extension Service in the Children’s Bureau, 








supplied from the National League office. 


Activities.” 
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and will enable the Federal Government to help the states to 
meet the problem of maternal and child hygiene. Under its 
provisions assurance is given that the work of saving mothers 
and babies will go on when the Sheppard-Towner Act is no 
longer operative. 

Child Labor. H. R. 6685, a child labor law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, passed both Houses, and will give a new 
and higher standard of protection to the children of the 
Capitol. 

All of the other measures which the League was interested 
to support or oppose died in committee. When the second 
session of this Congress convenes in December these measures 
will have the same status as on the day of adjournment. 
Report of their progress will begin once more. 

—MArRGUERITE OWEN. 


“You Are Qualified to Vote, [f—” 


NDER this caption, state by state, the latest publica- 
tion of the League tells the voter what he wants to 
know about the how, when and where of registration 
and voting. A Handy Digest of Election Laws, by Gladys 
Blakey, is designed for the readiest kind of reference use, 


and wherever the League maintains an information service 


for voters in the 1928 campaign, it will be a standard part 
of the equipment. 

Both the Handy Digest and 
another recent publication, The 
Laws Relating to Absentee 
Voting and Registration—the 
latter by Helen M. Rocca, are 
practical aids to the utilization 
of modern absentee voting pro- 
visions. 

How many Americans, 
twenty-one years of age, in full 
possession of their mental 
faculties, and without the blem- 
ish of conviction for crime, will 
be elsewhere than at home in 
their own voting precincts on 
November 6? The get-out- 
the-vote statisticians—who are 
so ready with reproachful per- 
centages yet can tell us so very 
little about the factors that 
really influence our voting 
habits !—do not say. 

The author of “The Great 
American Bandwagon” tells us 
that “no other people run 
around on wheels as we do,” and 
we know it to be so. Yet he 
who runs may vote, under the 
laws of many states, and so may 
those who pursue their studies 
or their other employment far 
from home. The absentee 
voter, more than any other, is 


Photo from Bachrach 


A Pennsylvanian, Mrs. Henry Whitney of Kennett Square, 
becomes new director of the National League 


likely for sheer lack of information about the provisions for 


voting, to cast no ballot at all. To such voters the League 
hopes to render new and improved service in 1928. 

June finds the state Leagues equipped not only with new 
compilations of election laws but with other practical aids 
These are pro- 
vided in a well-arranged kit of pamphlet, leaflets, posters, and 
fliers in which the first item is “4 Handbook of Pre-Election 
This is a working outline for League chairmen 
in a get-out-the-vote effort which rests securely on a year-in 
and year-out program of education in government.—c. H. 
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World News bout Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 


The G.F.W.C. Biennial 
ks YM May 28 to June 7 the city of 


San Antonio, Texas, was hostess to 
thousands of women—about fourteen 
hundred delegates and some five thou- 
sand visitors to the nineteenth Biennial 
Convention of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. And a splendid 
hostess she was, too, providing (under 
the generalship of Mrs. Henry 
Drought) every kind of colorful enter- 
tainment in that historic city, along with 
convenience and comfort for the daily 
sessions. 

No one ventures to estimate the num- 
ber of club members represented by the 
General Federation, but it is “the larg- 
est organization of practical home- 
makers in the world.” That is why the 
conduct of a home equipment survey, 
during the régime of Mrs. John D. 
Sherman, outgoing president, was so 
worth while an undertaking. Mrs. 
Sherman’s report outlined the results of 
this effort to discover with what con- 
veniences of light, power and_labor- 
saving devices—or lack of them—the 
American housewife does her work, and 
offered evidence in refutation of the 
charge that, in accepting funds from 
public utility companies to carry on the 
survey, the Federation has been “com- 





mercialized.” 

As every one knows, the progress of 
a Federation convention is broadly in- 
clusive of not only cultural interests but 
of every civic activity that tends to make 
life better, from reforestation to getting 
out the vote. The resolutions of the 
Biennial accordingly had a wide range, 
too. Among them were protests against 
steps by which private interests might 
destroy public beauty—e.g., along the 
border between Minnesota and Canada; 
a plea for the legal abolition of all de- 
vices for the taking of fur-bearing ani- 
mals which cause undue suffering; a 
resolution to urge that in athletics for 
young girls the stress be put on team 
work and not individual achievement; a 
resolution endorsing the Newlands pro- 
posal for flood control. 

In line with the home survey report 
was the renewed plea that the word 
“homemaker” should be accepted for 
defining purposes in the census, and that 
data concerning home equipment should 
be collected by the census. Of great im- 





Wide World 

Amelia Earhart, the first woman to fly 

across the Atlantic, would like to duck the 
glory that belongs to the pilots 


portance was a resolution, unanimously 
passed, to join with other women’s or- 
ganizations here and abroad to campaign 
for the Kellogg-Briand multilateral 
treaties, and the most dramatic demon- 
stration was the unanimous affirmation, 
which brought every woman to her feet, 
of a strong support of law enforcement 
and the Eighteenth Amendment. 

It was a spirited convention—its in- 
terest heightened by a few struggles, a 
few tensions. Some effort was necessary 
to keep to the Federation’s traditional 
bar against politics, for a determined 
dry leader wished to crystallize senti- 
ment against any wet candidate for the 
White House. The “commercializa- 
tion” charge, though not publicly men- 
tioned, no doubt inspired the resolution 
to protect the Federation against any 
possible printed libel. 

Great interest, of course, marked the 
election of new officers. The President 
chosen to succeed Mrs. Sherman is Mrs. 
John F. Sippel, a Baltimore  gentle- 
woman of the finest personal qualities 
who is a splendid type of “homemaker” 
and clubwoman. Her leading opponent 
was Mrs. Edward Franklin White, out- 
going first vice-president, a lawyer and 
business woman as well as wife and 
mother, who is reporter of the Supreme 
and Appellate Courts of Indiana. The 
other officers are: 





First vice-president — Mrs. Grace 
Morrison Poole, Massachusetts. 

Second vice-president—Mrs. Eugene 
B. Lawson, Oklahoma. 

Recording secretary—Mrs. Henry ¢, 
Taylor, Iowa. 

Treasurer— Mrs. H. G. 
Kentucky. 

To Mrs. Sherman, leaving office after 
four years of splendid work, the convyen- 
tion paid ceaseless tribute, culminating 
in a dinner, presided over by Miss Mary 
Garrett Hay, of New York, at which 
Mrs. Sherman was presented with a 
diamond-studded wrist watch as a token 
of the Federation’s devotion. 


Reynolds, 


The Achievement Award 


yp scope of the annual Achieve- 
ment Award bestowed by Pictorial 
Review has been broadened.  Hereto- 
fore this award of $5,000 has been be- 
stowed upon the American woman who, 
in the opinion. of a distinguished com- 
mittee, has made the greatest contribu- 
tion to American art, letters or science 
in the preceding year. Now the work 
for which the award will be made may 
have been begun at any time during the 
past ten years; but also it must be of 
sufficient weight and momentum to 
have carried its influence down to the 
present time. And when the award is 
announced, the names of the five women 
in closest competition with her will also 
be announced. 

Those who have received the award 
thus far are: Mrs. Edward MacDowell, 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, Miss Sara 
Graham-Mulhall, Miss Eva Le Gal- 
lienne. 

Anyone may make a recommendation 
before August 15. Particulars may be 
obtained by writing to the Achievement 
Award Editor, Pictorial Review, 222 
West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 


A Humane Settlement 


T is good news that the five New 

Jersey women who are slowly dying 
of radium paint poison are to have at 
least the balm of sufficient money to see 
them through. The United States 
Radium Corporation, in whose service 
these women lost their health through 
pointing with their lips brushes used in 
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painting watch dials, for a long time 
evaded settlement. Finally, through the 
kind offices of Federal Judge William 
Clark, of Newark, who entered the case 
as a private citizen, the company agreed 
to an out-of-court settlement by which 
each women gets $10,000 and free med- 
ical attention. 


Women in Business 


ITH a large number of male 

competitors to be vanquished, 
Miss Gladys A. Taylor has won the 
position of assistant advertising manager 
of the United Fruit Company. Adver- 
tising is one of the fields that are rather 
dificult for women, so Miss Taylor's 
achievement is notable. 


The only large and important Cham- 
ber of Commerce in America to have a 
woman president is that of Corpus 
Christi, Texas, where Mrs. Lorina J. 
Spoontz holds the office. She has a 
three-million dollar plan on hand for 
beautifying the city’s waterfront and 
building a municipal airport. 


Everybody knows that chain of large 
hotels called the Statlers. When Mr. 
Statler died last April, the responsibility 
for that great enterprise passed to the 
shoulders of his wife, a young woman 
of thirty-five, who is now one of the 
most important women executives in the 
world. 


Women in Office 


HE nomination of Miss Genevieve 

R. Cline to be a Judge of the 
United States Customs Court, was con- 
firmed by the Senate before its recent 
adjournment. Miss Cline’s story will 
be told in our pages in an early issue. 


Visitors 
Ro the first time in its history, the 


Institute of Politics at Williams- 
town, Massachusetts, includes a woman 





CALENDAR 


Convention, National Education Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, July 2-6. 

Convention, National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, New 
Orleans, July 9-14. 

Conference on Parental Education and the 
Public Schools, under the auspices of the 
Child Study Association, New York, July 
24-26, 

Institute of Politics, Williamstown, Mass- 
achusetts, July 26—August 23. 

_World’s| Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union Conference, Lausanne, Switzerland, 
July 27—August 1. 

Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference, Honolulu, 

August 9-19, 
_ The Swiss Nationa’ Exhibition of Fem- 
mine Activities, which bears the official 
mane of “Saffa,” Berne, Switzerland, August 
26—September 30. 

National Social Hygiene Conference, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, October 11-13. 


When writing to the 


as a lecturer and conference leader. She 
is Halidé Edib Hanoum, a_ former 
leader in the Turkish Nationalist move- 
ment. It was she who organized the 
Turkish Ministry of Education under 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, and she is well 
known as a feminist, social reformer and 
author. She will lecture on “Modern 
Turkey and Its Problems.” 


Helen A. Archdale, English feminist, 
former editor of that very readable 
weekly, Time and Tide, is in this coun- 
try on a speaking tour. Mrs. Archdale 
is among the English feminists who op- 


25 
pose protective legislation for women. 


The Spotlight 


HE New York Women’s Com- 

mittee for Law Enforcement is 
getting out a snappy looking paper called 
the Spotlight, a four-page leaflet printed 
in black and red on yellow, for the dura- 
tion of the presidential campaign. It is 
of course a pamphlet published in the in- 
terests of keeping prohibition before the 
voters as an issue, and is made up of 
effectively presented facts about wetness 
and dryness and enforcement. 





[a ‘Telephones prevent 


embarrassment in Making or Answering calls 


Ct An Advertisement of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


How embarrassing it is, some- 
times, to have to answer the tele- 
phone in the presence of other 
people. You or your guests will 
appreciate being able to answer 
or make a call in any part of the 
house. 

Extension telephones are im- 
portant in many other ways. 
They save countless tiring steps. 
The living-room, library or den 
surely needs a telephone. Another 
should be in or handy to the 
kitchen. A telephone beside the 
bed is indispensable in times of 
illness or other emergency. 

In renting or building a new 
home, it is just as important to 
plan for plenty of telephone ser- 
vice as it is to provide for any of 
the other essentials of household 
convenience and comfort. Ask the 
local Bell Telephone business office 
to advise with you. A world of 
telephone comfort may be had 
for very little extra cost. 
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The BOOKSHELF 


NLY one “to the manner born” 

could write with the sureness and 
savoir-faire of Princess Marthe Bibesco 
in “Catherine-Paris” about the intrigues, 
gossip, manners and morals of the aris- 
tocratic world of Europe before the 
War. Princess Marthe herself lives in 
a Rumanian feudal palace. At the age 
of eighteen she presided over the Lega- 
tion in Teheran, when her husband was 
Minister to Persia. No wonder she is 
at ease with royalty and courts. In spite 
of this luxury, Princess Marthe Bibesco 
has made a name for herself as a poet 
and novelist. Her new book has already 
achieved extraordinary success abroad. 

Catherine-Paris is a young Rumanian 
princess brought up in Paris by her 
grandmother, an expatriate by choice 
who prefers the civilization of France to 
the masculine world of drinking and 
shooting on her great estates. This 
magnificent old figure with an elderly 
uncle and an ancient tutor comprise the 
world of Catherine-Paris until her 
eighteenth year. Then in the flower of 
her innocence she marries a dissolute 
Polish nobleman who tires of her on the 
day of her wedding. Disillusioned, 
Catherine-Paris tries to patch her broken 
life by doing her wifely duty on her hus- 
band’s vast domains, and by making dull 
and gorgeous visits among the nobility. 
Finally, however, she returns, like her 
grandmother, to Paris, where she finds 
peace and love—until the war drives 
her out as an enemy alien. 

Princess Bibesco writes with delicate 
irony of the statesmen who dream of 
kingdoms, and of the state of society 
where war is another hunter’s game. 
She is a pacifist, a lover of life. Her 
prose is passionate with the beauty of 
life that she feels in the sweep of the 
country, in the quick throb of Paris 


streets, in people who do things. 
WM UCH more than a travel book is 
I “In Praise of France,” by 
Stephen Gwynn. It is an interpretation 
of some of the joys of France written 
with much charm and an unusual un- 
derstanding of the French people. Mr. 
Gwynn hates the beaten track. During 
many vacations he has sought out the 
most beautiful and interesting places in 
various parts of the country unknown 
to the tourist. He likes to fish; he loves 
beautiful scenery and quaint architec- 
ture. He samples the best of the native 


food and wine and tells you all about it. 





Princess Bibesco of Rumania 
Author of “Catherine-Paris” 


It is a book you can enjoy at home, and 
it is a rare book to give an understanding 
traveler, especially one who loves France. 


Y¥ENATOR UNDERWOOD was 
S for thirty years in Congress. He 
is not only one of the picturesque fig- 
ures in American public life, but he has 
been for a generation one of our most 
beloved and rightly respected leaders. 
“Drifting Sands of Party Politics,’ his 
study of the changes in our government 
which have taken place since its begin- 
nings, is even more valuable for the 
reader who disagrees than for those of 
Mr. Underwood’s own way of thinking. 
His book gives clearly and in short com- 
pass the theories of the “fathers,” the 
development of the strong centralized 
government and the rise of the bureaus 
to which Mr. Underwood believes the 
House and the Senate have unwittingly 
relegated their power until the situation 
is a menace to our freedom. 

The chapters on the tariff and the 
changing theory of protection, form a 
short, clear history of this whole topic. 
Even less easy to find in such readable 
form is the story of our currency legis- 
lation, with a discussion of what might 
have been instead of the Federal Reserve 
Act. 

Shorter space is given to Federal 
child labor legislation, to the sedition 
laws of the World War period and to 
prohibition. Considering the Eighteenth 
Amendment a grave blunder, Mr. Un- 
derwood’s solution is a return to local 
option through another amendment. 

His arguments against a Federal child 


labor law rise logically from the theory 
of Federal activities limited strictly in 
matters touching the states. Our objec- 
tion to the treatment of this subject is 
not to the political theory, since that 
is a matter open to difference of judg- 
ment, but to the facts as stated. Those 
who have had part in the seventy-five- 
year struggle to help minors in the field 
of modern industry have not found local 
legislatures eager to safeguard children 
and they fairly question the characteriza- 
tion of their efforts as an “interference 
with the child life of the country.” 
This whole book, however, gives the 
thoughtful student of government pause, 
for Senator Underwood brings every 
Problem squarely up to the theory of 
Federal and state governments working 
in strictly separate fields. The question 
is how the political theory that proved 
itself marvelously adaptable to eco- 
nomic conditions prior to 1860 is going 
to preserve its integrity in the economic 
conditions of this century, and meet 
needs undreamed of in 1789.—F. w. RB. 


HE new edition of “Louisa May 

Alcott, Her Life, Letters and 
Journals,” edited by Ednah D. Cheney 
and first published in 1889, presents a 
fascinating record of struggle and 
achievement. It is interesting to spec- 
ulate as to what Miss Alcott might have 
accomplished had she been free to write 
as she wished, instead of under the con- 
tinual necessity of pot-boiling for her 
family. Her father, A. Bronson Alcott, 
was a gentle and gifted dreamer, who 
sought first the things of the spirit and 
trusted that all things else would be 
added unto him. Sometimes they were, 
but all too often it was necessary for 
the heroic Mrs. Alcott, and even kind 
friends, to assist a Providence doubtless 
overburdened in that trusting age. 
Louisa’s energetic nature was, from the 
beginning, in conflict with this environ- 
ment. She saw the human cost of her 
father’s unworldly philosophy, and she 
determined to prove, as she later re- 
marked, that though her name was Al- 
cott, she could make money. 

She did, but she paid dearly for her 
success. Broken in health at forty, she 
continued until her death fifteen years 
later to pour out her vitality in support 
of a family which somehow never 
profited by her example. What did 
she get out of life? Things dear to her 
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Summer Recreation 
Enjoy the Magic of 
EUROPE 


Wonderful Motor 
Tours $415.00 up 








VACATION TRIPS 
Cruise to the West Indies 
Motor Trip Through New England 
Cruise of the Great Lakes 


Pan Pacific Conference Tour to 
Honolulu 


WORLD ACQUAINTANCE 
TRAVEL, INC. 
51 West 49th Street, New York 


Steamship Bookings Special Itineraries 
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What sort of President 
will Herbert Hoover make? 


You will find the answer in 





WHO’S 
HOOVER? 


By WILLIAM HARD 


“A great deal about the man that is 
new and important. Told dramati- 
cally, a genuine picture, a real char- 
acterization.”—N. Y. Sun. $2.50. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


449 Fourth Avenue New York 




















SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE 
FOR WOMEN 
Courses in Floriculture, Landscape Design, 
Fruit Growing, Poultry, etc. Two Year 
Diploma Course begins September 18. Ex- 
cellent positions open to graduates. Short 
Summer Course, Aug. 1 to 29. Address 
Mrs. James Bush-Brown, Director, Box 











AG, Ambler, Pa. 











as life itself—independence, and_ the 
satisfaction of having rescued those she 
loved from the shadow of want. As if 
this were not enough, she served as 
nurse in the Civil War, and found time 
for arduous labors in the causes of 
abolition, temperance and suffrage. 

All this implies a modern spirit, which 
is strikingly evident in her journals. 
It would be paradoxical to call such a 
life wasted. One is nevertheless appalled 
at so lavish an expenditure of rich gifts 
on drudgery.—H. J. K. 


i these days of woman’s opportunity 
and progress, we thankfully believe 
that there are left few females (yes, we 
use the word on purpose) like the heroine 
of Julian Green’s much discussed novel, 
“The Closed Garden.” Surely Adrienne, 
with her inhibitions and phobias, would 
consult a_ psychoanalyst before her 
cracked brain gave way entirely. Or she 
would defy her tyrannical family and 
skip out “on her own” for a job. At 
least she’d do something instead of look- 
ing out the window to get a thrill at the 
sight of a man she had never met, and 
wishing terrible things would happen to 
Germaine and “‘papa.”’ 

Like Poe, Mr. Green can create an 
atmosphere of horror that makes the 
blood run cold. Morbid detail is piled 
on tense unhappiness until you jump if 
a pin drops in that house. But four 
hundred pages of it are too much. There 
is no action to let off horror. It is a 
situation where people mold and decay 
hideously. “The Closed Garden” is a 
powerful but unpleasant novel. 


The Brief Bookshelf 


HE “Daisy and Daphne’ who give 

the title to Rose Macaulay’s lat- 
est book are the disassociated personali- 
ties of one Daisy Daphne Simpson. 
Daphne is charming; Daisy, a snob and 
a coward. The story, which is strewn 
with entertaining comments on the life 
of the times, follows the efforts of Daisy 
to keep Daphne between her and the 
world. (Boni & Liveright, $2.50.) 


“Moor Fires,’ by E. H. Young: a 
book about modern people, written in a 
modern manner, with a plot which seems 
both unreal and unnecessary. But the 
setting—the wild, eerie moor, with its 
bracken and heather—make the book 
worth reading. (Harcourt, Brace, 
$2.50). 





In Praise of France: Houghton Mifflin, 


Boston, 1928. $3.50. 


Catherine-Paris: Harcourt, Brace, New 
York, 1928. $2.50. 
Drifting Sands of Party Politics: Century, 


$3.50. 
Little, Brown, Boston, 


New York, 1928. 
Louisa May Alcott: 


1928. $2.50. 
The Closed Gardén: Harper, New York, 
1928. $2.50. 











at last gives to a waiting 
world the work of the past 
six years. This book,which 
summarizes brilliantly his 
whole gospel of national 
and rational living is, in 
Shaw’s own words, his 
“last will and testament 
to humanity” 


A FEW OF THE CHAPTERS 
Dividing -up 
‘How Much for Each? 
No Wealth Without Work 
Communism 
To Each What She Produces 
To Each What She Deserves 
To Each What She Can Grab 
Distribution by Class 
‘How Much is Enough? 
What We Should Buy First 
Eugenics 
The Courts of Law 


The INTELLIGENT 
WOMAN’S GUIDE to 
Socialism & Capitalism 
BY 
BERNARD 


SHAW. 











80,000 First Printing 
At All Bookstores $3.00 
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Three times as many members use this cafeteria of the Woman's City Club of Chicago 
as avail themselves of the dining-room service 


A Clubhouse Cafeteria 


By MaBev H. Carrer 


This is a Service Department for Clubhouse Executives. 


In order 


to give it fullest value, we invite you to send in any questions on club- 
house problems which we might answer, either from our bulging files 
of information, or by securing some other clubhouse executive to pass 
on the results of her experience. Ask us questions—send us facts—and 


make this an Expertence Exchange. 


Miss Carter, who writes this month's article, is dining-room manager 
of the Woman's City Club of Chicago. 


HEN the Woman’s City Club 
of Chicago moved into its new 
clubrooms, it made a_ special 
point of providing a dining-room and 
cafeteria which would serve the needs 
of its three thousand members—busi- 
ness women, professional women and 
housewives. Presently the Club dis- 
covered that men would like to eat 
there, too. Accordingly they provided a 
special dining-room membership — for 
men, with annual dues of five dollars. 
Since regular members pay only fifteen 
dollars, this new class of members 
proved a valuable source of revenue. 
The dining-room is on the third floor, 
where one whole side has windows over- 
looking the river. The room is large 


and airy, containing thirty-five tables 
that seat either two ur four people each. 
The walls are covered with an attrac- 
tive and colorful Japanese wall paper. 


The tables are deep orange and navy 
blue and the chairs are navy blue, fol- 
lowing out some of the colors in the 
wallpaper. Pieces of brass and china 
around the room make it more attrac- 
tive. At one end is the cafeteria, at the 
other the served luncheon, taken care of 
by waitresses. But the only difference 
noticeable between the service and the 
cafeteria ends is the linen doilies on the 
tables used for service. 

A few years ago it would have been 
ridiculous for anyone to assume that 
women of social standing and dignity 
would consent to carry their own trays 
of food at luncheon, but that is exactly 
what the members do. Only one-fourth 
of the daily attendance in the dining- 
room care for service. This is a day 
of diets and it is difficult to find a special 
luncheon which will suit every one, 
hence many prefer to choose their own 
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food. The cafeteria, with its lower 
prices and greater variety, constantly 
gains new recruits among the women 
who use the Club. 

The served luncheons are seventy-five 
cents. A choice of three luncheons is 
offered every day: These include a 
meat, potatoes, one other vegetable, 
salad, dessert, roll and butter and coffee. 
Besides the luncheons there is an a la 
carte service with very moderate prices. 
Vegetables are usually ten cents, with 
fresh green vegetables for fifteen cents. 
Salads, other than fish or meat or 
chicken, are twenty-five cents, and des- 
serts are practically all fifteen cents. 

On the steam table which serves the 
cafeteria there is a forty-cent meat 
which is a roast of some sort, a thirty- 
five-cent stew or omelet, and a twenty- 
five-cent meat substitute, such as maca- 
roni and cheese, asparagus timbales, or 
baked beans, etc. There is also a thirty- 
five-cent plate luncheon which consists 
of a serving of a twenty-five-cent item, 
a small salad, roll and butter, which has 
proved especially popular with the 
younger women. 

When planning the daily menus a 
vegetable from each of the three classes 
is selected—root (carrot), leafy (cab- 
bage), and a top vegetable (string 
beans). The salads are also selected 
with great care so that there are always 
as many vegetable as fruit salads. 

One pleasant feature of the dining- 
room is its absolute freedom from cook- 
ing odors due to a very efficient ven- 
tilating system. This system is the one 
prescribed by the City of Chicago and 
installed by the Gillespie Dwyer Com- 
pany, ventilating contractors. ‘There is 
a canopy top over the range and the 
bake oven. From this the fumes are 
taken off by an electric suction motor 
through a large duct to the outside air. 
The switch for the motor is located in 
the kitchen and is operated by the cook. 
The cost of installing cafeteria equip- 
ment was about $12,000. 

Since the cafeteria takes care of three 
times as many people with the same 
amount of labor as the service, the work- 
ing staff consists of only fourteen people: 
the cook and her helper, who prepare 
the soup, meats and vegetables; the 
pastry cook, who bakes the rolls, pies, 
cake, puddings and all desserts ; the salad 
and sandwich girl, who makes up the 
sandwich fillings, salads and salad dress- 
ings; a coffee girl, who makes the coffee, 
tea, sets up the counter with the salads, 
desserts and breads, and serves them; a 
pot washer and two dish washers; 4 
checker who checks the trays from the 
cafeteria; a cashier who handles all the 
cash and keeps the dining-room books; 
a bus boy who clears the tables and 
carries out the trays of dirty dishes; 4 
night cook who serves behind the steam 
table at noon and cooks the meat and 
vegetables for the evening meal; two 
waitresses who serve the patrons in the 
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service part of the dining-room and 
serve afternoon tea. This staff prepares 
and serves all the foodstuffs for luncheon 
and dinner. They make a special effort 
to arrange the counter so attractively 
that the members will prefer to carry 
their own trays. For example, vege- 
tables are always chosen for their color 
scheme—one red, one green and one 
white vegetable each day. 

Strictly home cooking, fresh vege- 
tables and attractive surroundings have 
made the Club dining-room very pop- 
ular. The average daily attendance, ex- 
cluding special luncheons and dinners 
which are served in the private dining- 
rooms, is about one hundred and eighty 
for luncheon and twenty for dinner. 

The cafeteria meets a_ real need 
among the Club members and, though 
its prices are lower, the volume of busi- 
ness and the saving in labor more than 
make up for the cost. Through it, the 
Woman's City Club of Chicago is able 
to offer its members all the privileges of 
a downtown Club with the advantage 
of selecting their own food at a reason- 
able charge. 


Who Will Help With Suggestions? 


AS the present president of the Vincennes 
Fortnightly Club I would like to take 
advantage of your offer. We are just now 
building a clubhouse to be finished in Sep- 
tember. Am particularly interested in the 
subject of dedication ceremonies and would 
be glad of suggestions along that line. 
Mrs. H. T. Warts. 


Seville’s Councilwomen 
(Continued from page 13) 
knows exactly what she is about. 

“How does it seem to you, my official 
position?’ she countered the question 
by returning it. 

Obviously it seemed a marvelous 
thing, to be a woman councilor in old 
Sevilla, Carthaginian and Roman of 
foundation, and Moorish for many cen- 
turies. But Pilar laughed. 

“It is very funny. When I first heard 
that I, Pilar de Tavira, was to be Con- 
cejal I laughed and laughed. I had 
never heard anything so funny. But 
after a while I thought—pués bién, I 
will listen and see what it is to be this 
Concejal. I will not talk. I will listen, 
and learn. Many times the Alcalde says 
to me, ‘Pilar, why do you not speak? 
This interests you.’ And I say, ‘No, I 
do not speak. I listen that I may 
know.’ ” 

Then, laying a forefinger alongside 
her nose in the familiar Spanish gesture, 
she said, and she spoke almost slowly: “I 
think there are many things women can 
do. We are just beginning. Here in 
my country we never have done things 
with the government. We have not the 
education for these things. We do not 
know. But one can learn. And with 
tact and patience—it does not do to 
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Speed Up #Blections 
with Voting Machines 





\ ODERN business demands speed. 

Progressive cities keep pace. In 
every branch of municipal government 
old, slow-moving methods are giving way 
to the modern. 


The voting machine is the modern me- 
chanical ballot. In over 1,800 commu- 
nities it has replaced the old-fashioned 
paper ballot. 


And, with speedier elections, it also in- 
sures easier voting, a mechanically ac- 
curate count and savings in election 
costs, besides making it impossible for 
any voter to spoil his ballot. 


The illustration above shows counter com- 
partment in back of voting machine where vote 
is available immediately at close of polls 


Write today for illustrated, descriptive booklets 


proMATIC REGISTERING Maciy yp ” 
JAMESTOWN ~ NEW YORK A 
Manufacturers of 
VOTING MACHINES 
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Old Natick Inn 


144 Miles from Wellesley College 
16 Miles to Boston by Perfect Roads 


Fror over 145 years a famous hostelry! Recently 

renovated and modernized with all comforts 
and conveniences. Beautiful suites and single 
rooms with bath, and steam heat. Here is a quiet 
vacation place in the beautiful old village im- 
mortalized by Harriet Beecher Stowe in “Old 
Town Folks” Centrally situated in the midst 
of a beautiful touring country. Within twenty 
minutes’ easy walk to famous Wellesley College. 
Within 40 minutes’ drive by automobile to Boston. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
and full particulars to Old Natick Inn, 
South Natick, Mass. 
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Special Weekly Rates 

$12.00 per Week and Up 
Very Large Rooms With 
Twin Beds 
$15.00 per week for one person 
$18.00 per week for two persons 
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hurry, nor to get angry—one can do 
much.” 

Her own “much” concerns itself with 
Beneficencia, which is the all inclusive 
word for the welfare end of the city 
government. This is her particular 
charge, and it happens also to be the 
thing in which she has been interested 
for years. 

“There are persons of good family 
who say the poor do not matter, that 
they do not know anything. But I 
think that is not right. It is precisely 
because they are poor, because they are 
ignorant, that we must care for them.” 

The Casa de Maternidad, the Pueri- 
cultura, the Asilo for the old and poor, 
the Casa de Socorro, which are emerg- 
ency hospitals and of which three or 
four more are to be built for the exposi- 
tion, are all under her care. Her latest 
plan is to effect a union between the 
welfare work of the municipality and 
that of the province, for there is more 
or less overlapping, and a union would 
make both for elimination of unneces- 
sary duplication, and for better service 
all around. 

But in the minds of the citizens, and 
perhaps of the august gentleman who 
appointed her, her truly important duty 
is to join with her sisters in office in 
representing the city, to be the embodi- 
ment of that gracious, laughing, lovely 
town when there are gay fiestas or sol- 
emn religious celebrations, bullfights or 
distinguished visitors. 

Aesthetically it is an excellent idea. 
Of all cities in Spain, Sevilla conforms 
best to the type of the traditionally fem- 
inine. Colorful, whimsical, vain, adorn- 
ing herself with garlands and exacting 
praises from every visitor, capricious, 
changeable, her skies weep copiously, 
and the next moment are reveling in 
blue and golden laughter. Her patron 
saints are ladies, her most beloved image 
is La Macarena, it is eminently fitting 
that her municipal representatives should 
be fair and feminine. They personify 
the city much better than can the most 
be-ribboned and be-medalled of generals. 

If you talk to serious-minded folk 
they will tell you that the Concejales 
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are only. a gesture on the part of a very 
canny Dictator, that they do not mean 
anything, that they were not elected by 
the people and they represent no popular 
desire, that they are as theatric and un. 
real as is woman’s suffrage in a country 
which does no voting. 

They may be right. Primo de Rivera 
may only be making pretty motions for 
the movies and the rotogravure sections. 
Yet at the same time they are motions 
full of possibility. One does not talk 
politics in Spain at present. Spaniards 
will tell you that they themselves are not 
interested in the affairs of government. 
But to these women, their sisters and 
their friends, government is a_ new 
occupation. They are getting a first- 
hand knowledge of its actual work- 
ings. They are thinking of things that 
never before crossed their horizons, 
And if, as more than one person claims, 
the young women in Spain are progress- 
ing faster than the young men, this ges- 
ture may be the door through which they 
pass to take up the burden their fathers 
let drop, and to become serious and 
capable in its handling. 


**Let’s Pretend’’ 
(Continued from page 17) 


One reason why enthusiasm never 
flags is that Miss Coit and Miss King 
keep the program fluid, working from a 
child’s strong points rather than his 
weak ones. If for the moment he pre- 
fers acting to painting, he is granted a 
generous allowance of it; for with 
proper direction, the time will come 
when inspiration burns over the paint 
pot as well as on the stage. Orr, if he is 
at a critical point in his painting, he 
may be excused from acting in order to 
sweep his picture through on the crest 
of the wave. 

Although the choice of subject is 
guided, there is no formal direction in 
painting, except for an insistence that 
the medium be respected. Paint must 
be used like paint, just as children must 
be used like children. Yet as the weeks 
go on, the young artists discover for 
themselves rules which older artists have 
worked out before them. In discussing 
each other’s work—for mutual criticism 
is an important part of the program— 
they approximate technical terms such 
as composition, balance, focus. They 
are discovering the principles of art. 

All this isn’t intended to make artists 
out of them. Two or three show such 
marked talent that one watches their 
progress with interest. But they are ex- 
ceptions. The real purpose is to make 
creative critics, or at the most, amateurs 
of ability. Sensitivity, responsiveness, 
joy, are the end; and not production. 

The aim, like the method and results, 
is removed from our world. It forms 
an oasis apart from twentieth century 
hurry, superficiality, ugliness. To the 
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wistful adult coming from outside, it 
savors of the monastery where culture 
was preserved while war surged about 
the walls. 

But to the children it represents noth- 
ing so withdrawn. They take it as part 
of their daily program, like school and 
music lessons, only more fun. When 
they grow up it will be part of their en- 
dowment toward richness of living. 


Good Old Days 


(Continued from page 7) 

early youth clothes were far worse and 
morals were little better than they are 
now. I admit we say and do some 
pretty radical things—but those same 
things used to be done and hidden. In 
other words, people lied about them. 
This age, with all its faults, is an era 
of intellectual honesty. We utter what 
we think and even if we do not always 
think right there is some virtue in not 
being hypocritical regarding our convic- 
tions. Is not plain talk, even if in 
doubtful taste, better than a pretence of 
ignorance on subjects with which we are 
familiar? When I was a youngster the 
fact that a child was to be born to a 
perfectly respectable married couple was 
not mentioned in polite society. As soon 
as it was born it could be spoken of 
freely. An hour before its birth the 
mere suggestion of its possible existence 
was indelicate. In such a silence lay 
the indelicacy. The very care with 
which certain topics were avoided by 
some people showed how they festered 
in their consciousness. 

In the last analysis hypocrisy is a 
pretty rotten sin. Call it what you will 
—prudence, delicacy, ultra-refinement— 
if it is a hypocritical pretense of a non- 
existent sentiment it is vile. 

There was just as much evil among 





Who’s Who in July 


VirGINIA TERHUNE VAN DE WATER, 
who reminisces in favor of the present, 
is a well-known contributor in leading 
magazines, 

Mivprep Apams, the Journal’s most 
frequent contributor, writes from Europe 
—Spain, this time. 

Cora Ricsy, reporting the Repub- 
lican convention, is head of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor's Washington bu- 
reau—dean of Washington newspaper 
women. Her story of the Democratic 
convention will appear in the August 
number. 

ELIzABETH GREENEBAUM _ writes 
about Chicago and New York for vari- 
ous magazines. 

Carrie CHAPMAN Catt, as Chair- 
man of the Conference on the Cause 
and Cure of War, in Current Events 
makes her monthly comment on the 
progress of the Briand-Kellogg treaties. 





a given number of persons fifty years 
ago as there is now among the same 
number of persons. I do not shut my 
eyes to present iniquities. But there 
have always been physical and moral 
evils. In other days there were, as now, 
loathsome and devastating diseases and 
hideous forms of sin. No new sins have 
been invented. But we used to try to 
conceal ugliness under showers of rose- 
leaves and banish the stench of decay 
by the use of perfumes. Now we turn 
the merciless daylight upon plague-spots 
in order that we may dig them out or 
burn them out. 

Fifty years ago people dwelt too much 
in the dark—actually and metaphori- 
cally. Consider how sunlight was ex- 
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cluded from rooms. Remember how the 
small child’s face was shaded or cov- 
ered with a veil lest a ray of sunshine 
touch the tender eyes. 

As to other kinds of darkness, if one 
does not remember forty or fifty years 
back one does not know the meaning 
of the conventional so-called “period of 
mourning.” In the home into which 
death had entered every window-blind 
was lowered for weeks; the mourners 
went about draped in crépe and bom- 
bazine. A widow remained secluded 
in her home for months—sometimes for 
two years—emerging only for necessary 
exercise or to attend church. In the 
presence of the great liberator, Death, 
people behaved more like pagans than 
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like the Christians they were supposed 
to be. Every little while, someone emits a 
wail at the lack of spirituality of this 
age. People do pay less attention to 
creed and dogma than they did when 
I was a youngster. But I doubt if 
there was ever an era in which people 
in general dived religion more than they 
do now in helping the unfortunate and 
oppressed. It is no small thing to be 
written down as “one who loves his 
fellow-men.” 

Those of us who are no longer young 
have a tendency to sentimentalize. We 
get a sort of inverted pleasure in lament- 
ing the past and belittling the present. 
The older we get the more we will do it 
too—unless we choke the tendency here 
and now. And the super-sentimentalist 
is seldom strictly truthful. 

Which brings me back to the state- 
ment with which I began this protest. 
The fifty-year-ago period may have been 
“the good old days.’ But in this year 
of grace, 1928, these ARE the good old 
days! 

Kathryn Johnson 
(Continued from page 11) 


she thinks it important. Her speech is 
never planned out before, and is never 
twice the same. “I traveled around 
with her for two years,”’ said her friend 
Mme. Ezella Carter of Chicago. “I 
always listened to her talks and each 
time | found something new and stim- 
ulating.” 

To Miss Johnson her talks and her 
bookshelf are equal parts of her offering. 
By word of mouth she makes clear the 
spirit and urgency of her message. The 
books serve to substantiate her claims 
and to finance her project. Among 
them you will find Kerlin’s illustrated 
anthology of Negro poets, beginning 
with the slave girl Phyllis Wheatley and 
extending to modern writers of verse 
that is in two senses free; historical and 
contemporary sketches, such as Mary 
White Ovington’s “Portraits in Color,” 
works by such men as DuBois, and read- 
able surveys of the Negro in education, 
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A. E. F: For as Y. M. C. A. secretary 
she saw active service during the war, 
and after the armistice was responsible 
for installing camp schools to reduce the 
appalling percentage of illiteracy. 

Besides the regular titles, there are 
several which may be substituted, since 
the list cannot of course be all-inclusive, 

After she has explained her purpose, 
this circulating librarian spreads out her 
wares and begins to take orders. If 2 
customer does not want the whole book- 
shelf he may take whatever part of it 
he desires. Occasionally several will 
club together and buy it jointly. Some- 
times timid bystanders ask for a private 
interview to discuss the prospect of a 
purchase. So it may happen that she is 
kept in a small town two weeks or more, 
just going around to individual homes, 
showing what the bookshelf contains, 
and why. 

When she feels that she has covered 
one town, she moves on to the next, try- 
ing as much as possible to keep south in 
winter and north in summer. She has 
had ample opportunity to compare vari- 
ous sections of the country. For since 
her beginning in 1921, she has traveled 
over nine thousand miles, toured more 
than twenty-three states, and sold more 
than fifteen thousand books. 

Her overseas training and _ pioneer 
blood stand her in good stead. For the 
work takes her through hardships rare 
in these days when the covered wagon 
has given way to the limousine, and the 
log hut to the apartment hotel. In the 
North it is sometimes impossible to avoid 
bitter cold and the ice glare that nearly 
blinded her on one journey between Chi- 
cago and Springfield. 

“T traveled several ways at once, that 
trip,” she remarked. “My car skidded 
from the road to the ditch, out the other 
side, back to the road, and down into 
the ditch again. I had to be derricked 
out but there was no damage done.” 

Down South there is the heat that 
rises from a dust-drowned road to choke 
one. Or, if the weather is wet, the 
shocking welter of mud and ruts. In- 
genuity is demanded of a nomad in this 
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son is no Jeremiah. She has the wisdom 
that smiles and goes to work, saying 
little. Only if you are privileged to 
consult her businesslike daily journal 
you may surprise, sandwiched in between 
a discourse on housing and the descrip- 
tion of some interesting road bed, a hint 
of what it is to seek lodgings in a strange 
town, hostile to dark skins. Or you 
may sense more serious hazards, such as 
that at Orlando, Florida, where she 
spoke to a mixed and nervous group, 
shortly after a lynching. Such a situa- 
tion is trying at best. It is especially so 
to one who has experienced a flaming 
week of race riots and knows what 
happens when a jumpy audience is set 
off. 

Though the work for her country 
helped equip. her to work for her people, 
her earlier training has been an equal 
asset. She has had a general college 
course and special scientific study. Dur- 
ing nine years of teaching she has in- 
structed in everything from chemistry to 
English. All of which helps qualify her 
now to teach racial self-respect. 

But she calls it selling rather than 
teaching, for she classes her occupation 
as business. And, in fact, it is salesman- 
ship, par excellence: the type that con- 
fers a mutual benefit. As she herself 





Looking Forward 


Prohibition—Yes or No? 


Because no subject is of such vital 
interest to women in this presi- 
dential year, the Journal, while 
strictly maintaining its own edi- 
torial policy in favor of prohibition, 
will present in its August and 
September issues the opposing 
views of two leading literary lights 
and feminists. On one side we 
will introduce Zona Gale, dramatist 
and novelist. 

On the other, Inez Haynes Irwin, 
who has written so understandingly 
of youth in her Ernest and Phoebe 
stories—and we will let the articles 
tell you how each stands. 


Salvaging Delinquent Girls 
Health, recreation, education and 
work are more effective than 
prison bars in reforming girls, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Haley Fiske, presi- 
dent of the Board of Managers of 
the New York State Reformatory 
for Women. 


Riches From Rag Bags 


Valuable and rare antiques have 
been pulled out of old clothes 
chests by two young women de- 
Signers who toured France to col- 
lect peasant costumes. 


How a Woman Campaigns 


The story of Ruth Hanna Mc- 
Cormick’s campaign for election 
to Congress, to be told as it nears 
its climax by Genevieve Forbes 
Herrick, star reporter of the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 











says, “I couldn’t afford to keep it up if 
I didn’t make it pay. And I wouldn’t 
be able to make it pay if my heart wasn’t 
in it.” 


G. O. P. Convention 


(Continued from page 10) 


West, committeewoman from Michigan, 
is expected to be active, as will Mrs. 
Ellis Yost, committeewoman from West 
Virginia. The former is connected with 
the Women of the Maccabees and Mrs. 
Yost is legislative chairman of the Na- 
tional Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. 


presented themselves in the Repub- 

lican convention. ‘The antics of 
the efficient Permanent Chairman, Sena- 
tor George Moses, such as putting a 
motion, taking a vote and announcing 
it all in one breath got a laugh from 
weary men and women. ‘The second- 
ing of the nomination of Charles Cur- 
tis by his daughter, Mrs. Leona Curtis 
Knight of Rhode Island, made a strong 
appeal, especially as she was an attract- 
ive young woman with a good voice. 
The appearance of young Bob La Fol- 
lette, carrying on the crusade of his 
father, touched the audience. The older 
La Follette was hissed; young Bob was 
applauded. But neither won his way. 

The naming of Herbert Hoover in 
the third sentence of John L. McNab’s 
speech sent the Convention Hall aroar 
with joy for thirty minutes, only IIli- 
nois sitting stolidly in the center of the 
hall and Wisconsin and some of the 
other outlying state delegations looking 
on. Up went the California bear flag, 
up went the standard with California’s 
name. The march around the hall was 
on. Mrs. Willebrandt, her eyes shin- 
ing, looked like a school girl. They were 
all girls and boys. “T'wo Spanish type 
maidens threw yellow poppies broad- 
cast. Texas marched forth with her 
silken Lone-Star flag. 

One could hardly hear the band for 
the shrill noise of the metal rattles that 
suddenly appeared. Young ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt in the New York delegation 
waved one back and forth. Now and 
then Chairman Moses would thump 
with his gavel, which merely accentu- 
ated the other noise. The galleries 
waved their flags and now and then 
there was an hysterical shriek. In the 
press section at each side of the platform 
men and women stopped writing and 
messenger boys paused to observe the 
show. Watches were pulled out to time 
its duration. It wore itself out in a lit- 
tle less than half an hour and Mr. Mc- 
Nab was permitted to go in with the 
eulogy of his California neighbor—but 
who cared? Mr. Hoover was as good 
as nominated. 


| Rated dramatic or amusing moments 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 

E did it. #%* Listened to one 

convention *#*%* and shall be 
attending another by ear before this is 
read. *#*%* And when we got bored 
(which we hope no one would blame 
us for doing occasionally) we just did 
something else, keeping one ear open 
toward the radio. #%* The something 
else included marveling over the com- 
plimentary red tape in which a con- 
vention is wrapped up. ##* We fear 
we shall never really understand why 
there have to be two chairmen in full 
bloom, nor why there must be a vice- 
chairman from each state, and no time 
limit on nominating speeches. #** 
Shall we go on and express a doubt 
whether we can hope to live long 
enough to understand the reason for a 
keynote speech? %% Or for all the 
language in a Platform? *#** What 
will be our state of mental hash when 
the list of benefits wholly due to the 
Republicans has been paralleled by 
the Democratic claims? *#** It’s a 
good thing for us we don't live in one 
of the European countries that ‘have a 
dozen parties. #%** Differences in time 
are tather hard on Eastern radio list- 
eners who usually go to bed early. 
%% We had to quit without actually 
hearing the chief nominee named, be- 
cause our endurance wilted. *#** But, 
then, what real fun is there in keeping 
tally when the figures are just about 
all in one column? Our family 
has raised a point that should be set- 
tled before we get too deep in the cam- 
paign. *#% If Mr. Hoover should be 
elected, and if there should be an inter- 
national or even a national disaster, 
would we have to give the President 
leave of absence to handle it? *#* 
Perhaps some of the disappointed poli- 
ticians would appreciate this one 
about the note received by a railroad 
supervisor from one of his track fore- 
men: “I am sending in the accident 
report on Casey’s foot when he struck 
it with the spike maul. Now, under 
‘Remarks,’ do you want mine or do you 
want Casey’s?” #*#* But, no! 
In politics (to date, in this campaign), 
“remarks” seem to cease with the 
nomination, and enemies troop off home 
arm in arm. The recuperative 
powers of politicians’ emotions are 
truly wonderful. And we sin- 
cerely trust the Houston brand will 
not make that comment look foolish. 

We are very chary about sweep- 
ing statements since reading what an 
esteemed contemporary said in an is- 
sue going to press just before the tell- 
ers counted 837 for Hoover. 
Whatever happened, it said, with 
gloom and _ certitude, Mr. Hoover 
would owe a grudge to Mr. Coolidge 
for fatally, or almost fatally, hurting 
his chances. *#%** Such is life on a 
news magazine. *#%* The only 
astounding news invariably happens 
just as the unalterable press proofs 
come in. #* It pays to use a lot of 
if’s and maybe’s, say we, cautiously. 
%%% We wish people had the courage 
to be slow. #4 It has always seemed 
to us a pity that the mountaineer who 
came to town with a load of produce 
and saw the sign, “Speed Limit 15 
Miles an Hour,” couldn’t just plod on. 

Instead, he poked up his oxen 
frantically and muttered: “By golly! 


I don’t believe we can make it.” 

And now for another siege of radio, 
with Jefferson instead of Lincoln. #* 
How hard our dead and gone ‘heroes 
do work in election year. 











Convention Odds and Ends 
By Maxine Davis 
HERE are many of the old-line 


convention engineers who still re- 
gard women at a convention as having 
about as much place as a friend’s wife 
sitting in a hard-boiled poker game. 
They must have felt that times had 
really changed when they saw the hus- 
bands of a number of women delegates 
who insisted on tagging along. They 
were a trial to the Arrangements Com- 
mittee, which, however, provided the 
extra accommodations and presented 
them with a grand flourish. 
But the plutocratic lady delegates who 
brought their butlers were the ones who 
laid the last straw. 


HE convention had heard powerful 
pieces from many women on the 
rostrum, said with excellent poise and a 
knowledge of their subject, duly impress- 
ing the male delegates with the growing 
importance of women in politics. 
Then, in the last hours of the last ses- 
sion, something akin to a cloud of peach 
petals drifted out upon the platform: a 
young lady who looked at the vast 
assemblage for a fluttering instant as 
though she were about to turn and run 
away. But she had a speech to make to 
the convention. Finally she got it out: 
“T am glad to second the nomination 
of my father for the vice-presidency,” 
she said. The great crowd waited for a 
moment, reluctant to see her go. Then 
a storm of applause. As she left, the 
band played “Ain’t She Sweet?” She 
was Mrs. Leona Curtis Knight, daugh- 
ter of Senator Charles Curtis, of Kansas. 


NY gathering of this sort must pro- 

duce its genius, the labor of whose 
alchemy goes unsung. I attended a re- 
ception at which Mrs. Albert I. Beach, 
wife of the Mayor of Kansas City, was 
hostess. It was late in the afternoon 
when I dropped in for five minutes. 
It was a delightful party, and I told 
Mrs. Beach so. ‘My dear,” she said, 
is precious of you to say so. This party 
has been going since eleven o’clock this 
morning and this is the third day of it. 
Thanks so much. Come back again 
some time, won’t you?” 


NE of the most conspicuous, pop- 

ular and influential women who 
attended the convention, was not a dele- 
gate, and had nothing particularly to do 
when she got there. She was Mrs. 
Nicholas Longworth, the former Alice 
Roosevelt. She attended the convention 
as sergeant-at-arms. She wore a badge 
of authority and carried a knitting bag. 
It is a fairly safe venture that, had the 
emergency presented itself, she could 
have done more with the convention 
than all the sergeants-at-arms in the hall, 
and that without so much as even draw- 
ing a knitting needle. 
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OUR GUARANTORS-—Concluded 
New York 


HE guarantors of the Woman’s Journal are the 
women who are making the publication of this 
magazine possible © Why?—because they think the 
world needs intelligent, well-informed women. Hence 
this woman’s magazine published to make women think 
and to tell others what they are thinking. This is 
the sixth and final page of Who’s Who of Woman's 


Journal guarantors. 


Mrs. Hersert Lee Pratt is the only guarantor serv- 
ing in public office. Elected by the New York Legis- 
lature to the State Board of Regents, she is the first 
woman to serve in this distinguished body. Mrs. Pratt 
is chairman of the Committee on Vocational and Exten- 
sion Education under which are agricultural, trade, 
vocational and continuation schools, also schools for 
adult immigration education. The mother of five chil- 
dren. she has a keen interest in the problems of the 
working boy and girl. 


Mrs. Pratt has been a member of her local 
Board of Education, and a member of the Hughes Commission 


Mrs. Pratt 


Since then she has been active in local Republican politics. 
Vanderlip is keenly interested in international affairs 
the League of Nations. 


her and her sister. Outdoor life is a hobby of hers. 

Beloved of suffragists is Mrs. Witttam G. WiLicox 
of Staten Island. Her mother, a Philadelphia Quaker, 
went with Lucretia Mott as a delegate to the famous 
World’s Anti-Slavery Convention and so became close!y 
associated with the Woman's Rights movement. It 
was natural, therefore, for her daughter to be an ardent 
suffragist. From 1895 until 1917, when New York 
State gave suffrage to women, Mrs. Willcox served as 
a suffrage official. She adds to her interest in woman’s 
progress a lively interest in the advancement of the 
colored race. 

To Mrs. Frank A. VaNoertip (Narcissa Cox) also 
must go much credit for winning suffrage. For several 
years she gave practically her entire time to the New 
York campaign—organizing, speaking and working. 
Mrs. 
especially 
Dating trom an official trip with her 


for the reorganization of the government of New York State. 


Mrs. 


Mrs. 


Mrs. Henry P. Davison is identified 
with the Red Cross because of her 
husband’s work as well as her own, 
and she is still a member of the Cen- 
tral Committee at Washington. As 
one of the executive committee of 
the United War Work Campaign she 
toured the country, appealing to wom- 
en’s organizations for contributions. 
She helped organize the first Yale 
Aviation Unit, the first Girl Radio 
Unit, and the first Presbyterian Hos- 
pital Unit. The English scholarships 
she has established bring three stu- 
dents from Oxford and three from 
Cambridge to Yale, Harvard and 
Princeton. Her many interests include 
the Union Settlement, the Y. W. C. A. 
and the National Association of Wom- 
en Painters and Sculptors. 


Leach 


It was her attendance at the peace 
conference in Paris with her husband, 
who was one of the American finan- 
cial experts, that led Mrs. THomas 
W. Lamont to her keen interest 
in international affairs. She is on 
the executive board of the Foreign 
Policy Association and the League of 
Nations Non-Partisan Association. She 
is also on the board of the Poetry 
Society of America and a director of 
the New School for Social Research. 
She is a graduate of Smith College 
and an M.A. in philosophy from 
Columbia University. 


Hooker 


husband to Japan in 1920, she has 
been particularly interested in Japan. 
She headed the recent drive for funds 
for rebuilding Tsuda College for 
Women. 


Mrs. Henry Gopparp Leacn, of an 
old Quaker family, began her public 
activities in the suffrage struggle in 
Philadelphia. The war deepened her 
interest in international affairs and 
she became New York chairman of 
the Committee on International Co- 
operation of the League of Women 
Voters. She is now president of the 
New York State League. director of 
Bryn Mawr College, and in addition 
is keenly interested in the work of 
her husband, who is editor of the 
Forum and president of the Scandi- 
navian Foundation through which 
exchange scholarships between the 
United States and Scandinavia are 
promoted. 


Mrs. 


Another generous supporter of 
woman suffrage was Mrs. Dexter P. 
Rumsey, of Buffalo. Mrs. Rumsey 
was president of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club for several years and she is 
identified in the western part of the 
state with every movement for public 
welfare. 

The brilliantly successful business 


woman is represented by Mrs. Epna 
ALBERT, president of the Odo-ro-no 


Mrs. 


Whitney 


Vanderlip 


Company. Mrs. Albert started her business career at nineteen with 

one hundred and fifty dollars borrowed from her grandfather. She 

says the business has taken so much hard work that she has not 

had time to do anything else worth while, but Mrs. Albert is greatly 
interested in what women are doing today with 
their new opportunities, and she is still a young 
woman. 


The war also gave Mrs. Caspar Wuitney her first opportunity 

for public service. She was born in Nevada and passed her girlhood 
in California. After several years’ study in France she married 
and came to New York. Both she and Mr. 
Whitney served on the Committee for Belgian 
Relief here and abroad. She was New York 
chairman for the National League for Women’s 
Service. Since then she has been especially 
active in the League of Women Voters, in 
organizing citizenship schools, and she is now 
a regional director of the National League. 


For years Mrs. Wenpett T. BusH has been 
president of the Bureau of Vocational Informa- 
tion for Women and was also president of the 
Consumers’ League of New York. A Radcliffe 
graduate, she comes from Maine, where her 
father was captain and owner of clipper ships 


Mrs. Eton Huntincton Hooker is particu- 
engaged in trade with the Far East. 


larly interested in good citizenship. She is 
one of the Board of Governors of the Woman’s 
National Republican Club, and a director in 
the Roosevelt Memorial Association. She was 
a founder of the Women’s University Club and 
has helped establish several schools, among 
them the Marietta Johnson School of Organic 
Education. The beautiful alumnae house on 
the campus at Vassar College was a gift from 
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Mr. V. Evertr Macy is a guarantor because 
of the keen interest of his late wife. 

We are disappointed not to be able to present 
the pictures of the other New York guarantors 
—Miss Loutse Grace and Mrs. STEPHEN CLARK, 
of New York City, and Mrs. Wirniam E. 


Mrs, Albert Werner, of Rochester. 











Where to Buy 


CANTILEVER SHOES 

If none of the agencies in this column is near 

you, write the Cantilever Corporation, 426 14 
Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y., or use the 

coupon below 

Akron—50 So. High St. (Keith Theatre Bidg.) 


Albany—65 Columbia St (cor. North Pearl St.) 
Allentown—955'2 Hamilton St. 
Alroona—Klevan Bros., 1300-11th Ave. 

Asbury Park—R_ Bowne, 621 Cookman Ave 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 


Atlantic City—924 Pacific neg (at Virginia) 
Baltimore—316 N. Charles 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe’ Co., yg Main Si 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe € 
Birmingham—319 No. 20th St. 
Bloomington, Ills.—J_ W. Rodgers Shoe Co. 
Besten— | Newbury St (cor Clarendon St.) 
/ 50 Temple Place (Cora Chandler Shop) 
Bridgeport—1025 Main St. (2nd floor) 
Brooklyn— } !4 Hanover Place (at Fulton St.) 

. / Le Bouterie, Inc., 882 Flatbush Ave. 
Buffalo—120 W Chippewa St. (at Delaware Ave.) 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 

Calgary—Hudson's Bay Cor 

Canton, O.—H 

Cedar Rapids— 

Charleston, ig a.—John L Shoe Co. 
Charlotte, N. ars d's, 24-30 N. Tryon St 


Cc -eetabtes ial 31 shat ttanooga Bank Bidg. 
{ 162 N. State St. (3rd floor) 
Chicago— ; 1050 Leland Ave. (near Broadway) 
| 6410 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Cincinnati—4th Floor, Chamber Commerce Bldg. 
e.) 





Cleveland—1250 Huron Koad (at oe id A 
Columbus, O —104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Datlas—Medical Arts Bide... 1717 Pacific Ave. 
Denver—1610 Champa 


Des Selase— WL. White Shoe Co., 506 Walnut St 
De __ § 2038 Park Ave. (at Elizabeth St.) 

troit— } 3100 East Grand Blvd 
Dubuque—J. F Stampfer Co 


Duluth—34 W, Ist St. ae ise Ave. W.) 
Elizabeth—258 No. Broa 

Evanston—1627 Sherman a (opp. P. 0.) 
Evansville—310 So. 3rd St. (near Main) 
Fargo—Hall-Allen Shoe Co., 107 peoateey 
Fitchburg—W_ C. Goodwin, 342 Main St 
Fort Wayne—M_ App’s Sons, 916 Calhoun St. 
Glens Falls—Hartman-Mason Co. 

Grand Rapids— ra 's Bootery 61 Monroe Ave. 
Greensboro—Robt A. Sills Co. 
Hagerstown—Bikle’s Shoe Shop 

Hamilton, Ont.—8 John St. North 
Harrisburg—217 N. 2nd St. 


in design, with scientific regard for every foot 





oe ie0 Garonne Stat Canal Is it not the grace and freedom, 


Holyoke—Thos. 8. Childs, Inc. HERE’S a new type of American 
Houston—Foster Gulf Bldg. Qnd floor) 
Sacksenribe-36 linaee Oc: (oo woman who seems to be actually 
Jamaica, L. 1.—Imperial Shoe Co., a Ave. 
Jamestown. Nz Y—317 No, Main § younger today than she was ten or 
KansasCity, Mo. Pa ae eee 8 Hitha Walnut 
ton —E. T- Son, 34 iahn Se fifteen years ago. From twenty to forty 
Lewiston, Me.—Lamey-Wellehan, 110 Lisbon St and beyond, she retains the grace, the 
ry & Co. 5D 
bitte Rock ti? W W's wba. St. (near Main St.) 
Leva Baa Menke Go —_ : unique gift. Her charm is acknowledged 
Mien ts Meainster Aseade (near Flagler St.) a a > Prt ‘s ss = ” 
Minneapaie tema ea ai most distinguishing characteristic as Examine a pair of these stunning shoes. 
issoula ssoula ercantile ro . 
Montreal— 1414 Stanley St; (a she“walksinbeauty”alongthe streetsof Take them in your hands. Test the springy 
Nashville—John A, Meadors & Son a8 : 9 
our cities and through our countryside? 
New Bedford—Lucas Shoe Store, 801 Purchase St f 1 hi 
sraceful foot con-. 
tw) 
r pity se (ar Pubic Library) the suppleness and ease of her car- forming lines and 
sim! ros., 33rd St. and 6th Ave. e P = ° 
New York—) fr 23 Lexington ve Pe ggtiiae) riage? In order to minister to that 
see and hr — st. freedom and to enhance that which give your own 
Jaklan: o-15t it. (07 ty Ha . . . 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. grace, fashion has bowed and toes room to lie straight, 
So eal a 
Paseaicn-d Lexington Ave. (at Erte Depot) wisely abandoned all hamper- 
Paterson —18 Hamilton St. (opp. Regent Theatre) ‘ 4 
oor 10s So. Mtaal Chestnut St. ing dictates. promptly broadcast the glad 
iladelphia— Lg Rea rower Ave. 5 3 | | | d 
Phoenix—Korrick's Dry Goods Co. ~ 7 > , =~ 
Picesburah—j 4enkine Arcade Halcony Listen to any group of news that these shoes nee 
thereat a Net fe Pg women as they discuss 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co —~ =. 
Portand: Ore.— Say Wasbington St styles. When the conver- we \ Feel how the snug, flexible 
Reading - The Common Sense. 29 So. Sth St. Lo arches of Cantilever Shoes give 
Richmond, —Seymour Sycle, 5 West Broad St. ; j 
Roanoke—I!. Bachrach Shoe Company 
Rochester—17 Gibbs St. (at East Ave.) : 
ide Francis declare that there is they need, yet leave them FREE— 
St. po sa 516 Arcade Bidg. (Olive and 8th) " » < 
St" Paule-a3 B, Sth St. (Prederie tlotel) no use in shoe smart- Result: strengthening exercise for 
Saginaw —Goeschel- Kuiper Co. 
Salt Lake City— —Walker Bros. D. G Co. ness unless itiscom- 
San Jos San Fernai peded circulation, cooler feet. 
Sch idy—Lind: Boot Sh _ . 
Vana and foot freedom; A visit to one of the Cantilever 
Stour Clty.—The Pelletier Co, and all will agree. 
Springheld, Mass. Forbes & Wallace And ene can off on a happier, more active summer. 
Tacoma’—29 St. Helen's Ave. (above Ninth St. you find smartness, It’s worth a try, isn’t it? If none of 
Mee Ei on St. E. cat Yo Yonge) 
roy—. ir it. (secon . . 
Tulsa-Lion Shoe Store, 219 So. Main St dom so well com- will bring the address of a more con- 
veniently located agency. 
D> 


Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, Inc., Or High St. 
Jacksonville—24 Hogan St. (opp. Seminole Hotel) 
Jersey City—Bennett's Bootery, “11 ‘Centr: 
Lexington, Ky.—Em 
poise, the keen zest for life that is her 
Los Angeles—728 So. “nt St. (3rd floor) 
Lynn—Goddard Bros., 84 Market 3 s . e se 2 3 fo 
Neng “Schumach ShoeCo 215 Pinckney by allthe world.What would youcallher —_ requirement—as in Cantilever Shoes? 
Milwaukee—436 Milwau! 
Montreal—t4l4 Stanley St. (at St Catherine) 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) flexibility of their arches. Note their slim heels, 
suavely rounded toes 
Put on a pair. Your feet 
ee _: ° 99 
Plainfield—M C. Van Arsdale, 127 E. Front St. no breaking in. 
Providence The Boston Store . 
ading--The Common Se sation turns to smart 
Richmond Hi. SQ. foley Jamaica Sve shoes, someone will your feet the supporting surface 
Sacramento—1012 K St (Hotel “sao 
iti arch muscles, easier walking, unim- 
bined with comfort 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter i 
Stores listed at the left may start you 
South Bend— -The Ellsworth Store ‘ 
Stamford—L. Spetke & Son, 419 Main St 
Tampe—215 Cass St. 2 
Toledo—La Salle & Koch ¢ comfort and free- these stores is near you the coupon 
Utica—18 Bank Place (near Main St.) 
bined—good taste 





: n & Sons 
Washington, D. C. 1319 F St. (Gna floor) 
Waterbury—Howland-Hughes 
Wausau—Ber; rg & Sabatke (3rd al a 
Wichita—Julian Booterie, 314 E. Dougla 
Wilkes-Barre—Martin F. Murray 


ae antilever 


CANTILEVER CORPORATION 

426 Willoughby Ave.. Brooklvn, N.¥ 

Please send address of nearest Cantilever Agency 
and a copy of “The Smart Shoe for Comfort.” 


Name. 


Adare MEN : WOMEN . CHILD R EF 


ting to the Cantilever Corporation, please mention the Woman’s Journal. 

















